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Football Fever: The Boom Year 
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IN THE HAND OF ALFRED LUNT 


Noted actor—whose delightful stage appearances 
with his charming wife, Lynn Fontanne, have high- 
lighted many a theatre season. 
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most wanted pen 


IX continents know and cherish the Parker ‘51’, 
With important people the world over, it is the 
preferred writing instrument. 

American pen dealers, for example, recently named 
Parker the most wanted pen—rating it ahead ofall other 
well-known makes combined. (The score: 72.7% for 
Parker; 27.3% for all others.) Actually, we receive 
approximately 10 new requests for each of these pens 
we can produce. But more 51’s than ever before are 
now being shipped. 

Here is a pen slowly, painstakingly created—to high- 
est standards of precision. Its unique tubular point is 
hooded against air, dirt and damage—starts writing in- 
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Mod ee Listen in every Wednesday night 


stantly, smoothly. For the tip is a ball of micro- 
polished Osmiridium—fused to 14K gold. 

The precision-fit cap slips on—locks securely with- 
out twisting. Safe and unseen, the 51’s patented filler 
is concealed within the gleaming barrel. 

Only this pen is designed for satisfactory use with 
Parker “51” Ink that dries as it writes! (The “51” of 
course, can also use ordinary ink.) 

See the Parker “51” today. Colors: Black, Blue 
Cedar, Dove Gray. $12.50 and $15.00. Pencils, $5.00 
and $7.50. Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. Parker Vacumatic 
Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada. 


10:30 EST « CBS, coast-to-coast 
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MIMEOGRAPH 


MADE 


BY 


BRAND DUPLICATOR 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 





You and your company probably belong 
to one or more associations—out of the 
3,100 such groups listed with the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

And you know from your own experi- 
ence that the secretary of the associa- 
tion bears the brunt of making the asso- 
ciation worth while to its members. 

Reports on trade conditions . . analy- 
ses of market prospects... the latest 
interpretation of the word from Wash- 
ington—all must be relayed quickly to 


elecoele males anal ercbere! 
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and associations 











every member—the people who pay the 
association’s bills. 

And that’s where the Mimeograph 
brand duplicator comes in. With this 
machine and the Mimeograph brand 
supplies that go with it, a good associa- 
tion secretary makes the annual sub- 
scription a “must” for every company 
on the membership roster. 

Bulletins of late information go out 
with speed and dispatch. Reports—in- 
cluding charts and graphs—are in clear, 
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readable black-and-white that reflects 
the prestige of the group. 

The boys and girls = x4 run it prefer 
it—it’s so simple, so fast, so clean. 

And it’s one investment for the asso- 
ciation that every member of the asso- 
ciation can concur in—for chances are 
the Mimeograph brand duplicator and 
Mineniagiele rand — are han- 
dling duplicating work for member com- 
panies. t's the Number One choice of 
American businesses and institutions. 


WIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. » A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago + The Mimeograph Company, Ltd, Toronto 
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railroad builders 













KAYWOODIE 


grew up with 











Trade Mark 


© 


Super-Grain 
Full Bent 
$5 


Contentment 
is our business 


The KAYWOODIE organization, 


founded in 1851 before the first trans- 
continental railroad (picture shows In- 
dian attack on railroad-builders) has been 
engaged ever since in enhancing the pleas- 
ure of smoking. Kaywoodies are the result 
of the most modern methods in existence, 
and of skilled hand work, long experience 
special training and accuracy. They are the 
world’s best-smoking pipes. For smoking- 
pleasure, comfort and authentic style, see 
the Kaywoodies at your 
dealer’s. $3.50 to $25. Im- 
ported Briar. Kaywoodie 
Company, New York 
and London. 630 


Fifth Ave, N.Y. 20, gh 


Leaflet on request BRIAR 
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Chauffeur’s Chauffeur 


Only in this big, beautiful country of ours 
could a chauffeur at any time draw a larger 
pay check than his executive boss (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 21). 

Can you divulge the name of the union 
to which this particular chauffeur belongs? 
I wish to join it immediately on my arrival 
in Washington. mak 

I also wonder if you have any idea of the 
salary of this chauffeur’s chauffeur? After 
driving Mr. Acheson home so late at night, 
surely Solomon has someone who in turn 
speeds him to his own little nest. 


Raupu A. HILy 
Dallas, Texas 


Solomon Bostic, Acheson’s chauffeur, has 
no union affiliation, but is a civil-service 
employe. When his day’s work ends, he puts 
the car in a government garage and goes 
home by bus. 
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Paper Bouquet 

In the past several issues of NEWSWEEK 
I've noted the box in which you apologized 
for the quality of paper used in some of the 
pages of these issues. Why apologize? Your 
friends don’t need it, and your enemies will 
not believe you anyway. 

I've been a friend and reader of your 
magazine both at home and overseas and 
whether the paper is of good quality or bad, 
just keep giving the news the same coverage 
and we will all be satisfied. 


A.ots J, LIETHEN 
Appleton, Wis. 


Abbreviated Pay Checks 


The “pay-as-you-go” plan of payroll de- 
duction for Federal taxes is one of the big- 
gest “body blows” ever dealt free-enterprise 
business in the United States. 


Your wage article and wage-trend chart 
( NEwsweEEk, Oct. 28) combine to prove my 


contention, which is: Wage-salary workers 
judge their relative prosperity by the net 


amount of theit take-home pay, Worker 


would be more conten at they received 


the full gross amount of their wagesalaries 


as “take-home” pay and then paid their Fed- 
eral taxes directly on the former basis’ of 
quarterly installments. 

As it is now, workers are not concerning 
themselves with the amount of Federal 
taxes . . . but only with the net amount of 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Ponce de Leon discovered the 


; 
real “Fountain of Youth 


the tropical fruits of Florida! . 
Zn) 
MR. PONCE SAYS 7 


netting 
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Each month, for 12 months, Florida’s 
Finest Fruits and Delicacies can be 
yours by subscribing to COBBS 
YEAROUND TROPICLUB. A dif- 
ferent variety of Golden Fruits or 
Exciting Florida Products brings the 
spirit of Christmas 12 times a year. 
Or order for any 9, 6, or 3 months 
starting right NOW. 


DECEMBER, 1946-27 Ib. Basket Assorted 
Florida Fruits. Will please everyone. 
JANUARY, 1947 — Colored Jug of Florida 
Honey and Crock of Honey Fruit Jam. 
FEBRUARY—Assorted Papaya Products, 
Candy, Nectar, Jam. A new taste thrill. 
MARCH—Package Fresh Coconuts and 
21b. box of Chocolate Coconut Patties. 
APRIL—27 lb. Basket Assorted Florida 
Fruits. A really glorious Easter basket. 
MAY—Large Sugar Loaf Pineapples and 
a 4 Ib. Jar of delicious Pineapple Jam. 
JUNE— Giant Hayden Mangoes. Aristo- 
crats of all Tropical Fruits. ‘‘Ambrosia.” 
juLY—Beautiful 2 lb. Basket of Crys- 
tallized Mixed Florida Fruit Candies. 
AUGUST—Basket of Limes for Summer 
Drinks, and Jar Preserved Kumquats. 
SEPTEMBER—Box of Florida’s Rich Avo- 
cados (Alligator Pears). Exciting fruit! 
OCTOBER — Four 1 lb. Jars Assorted 
Tropical Jam and Basket of Fruit Candy. 
NOVEMBER — Our Famous Tropical Fruit: 
Nut Cake, Aged in Genuine Brandy. 
Order (All Hems)..... . $39.00 
12 Month ( Sat ad 
9 Month Order (Any 9 Items).... 31.00 
6 Month Order (Any 6 Items).... 22.50 
3 Month Order (Any 3 Items).... 14.00 
Send for free brochure of other COBBS fruit gifts. 


ices i ess delivery charges 
pond nid b seg ogee 9 with. check or 
money er. References: Dun & Bradstreet, 


Inc., or any bank in the United States. 


ADDRESS: 7 "| 
4 ob Obs. 
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THE WORLD’S IN REACH AGAIN 


‘ 


Today, nearly all our former radiotelephone circuits—and many new ones— 


are in operation to Europe, South America, Central America and the Far East. 


We have more than twice as many direct circuits operating to overseas areas 
today as we did in 1939. Through them you can reach some 60 countries, 
territories and dominions throughout the world. 


Rates are lower, too. A three-minute call from any place in the United States 
to most overseas points—including all of Europe—now costs no more than 
$12. To many nearby countries it is even less. 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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. Very ‘Beautiful; my darling. More lovely even than yo 


{ And the Elgin name on the dial. 


that’s ron 


since | was ‘your age,” 


ED-FOR THE ELGIN SERIES BY @EN STAWL, ONE OF AME: Car 


New version of a pocket watch—that 21-jewel Lord Elgin. The other Lord Elgin also has 21 jewels; its smart 
case is 14K natural gold. The tiny Lady Elgin has 19 jewels, its case and its bracelet are 14K natural gold, 


Think how joyously the gift of an Elgin will 
be received after these months of waiting, 
No other watches could take their place. 

And well worth the waiting are these new 
Elgins. Exquisite, original creations. Smart- 
ness that clearly shows Elgin’s style leader- 
ship. Time-telling faithfulness brought to 
new perfection by Elgin’s long work on 
precision instruments for our armed forces. 

Yes, now indeed may the family tradition 


MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


of Elgin Watch ownership be renewed and * 


enriched, The new Elgins are more beautiful 
than ever. All Elgin Watches are accurately 
adjusted to temperature and positions... 
and timed to the stars! Your jeweler now 
has some; more are coming. See them soon, 
Prices range from $29.75 to $5,000.00, 
and the prices include the Federal tax. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
ELGIN, ILL, ALSO LINCOLN,NEB. AND AURORA, ILL. 


Hear “2 Hours of Stars” on Thanksgiving, also on Christmas Day. CBS Network 


Elgin is the only watch com- ~ 
pany with its own observatory 
TIMED TO THE STARS! tia 
observing, 
recording and broadcasting 
time from the stars . . . time cor- 
rect to hundredths of a second. 
The accuracy of each Elgin 
is checked by this star time 
which, by the way, is the of- 
ficial time of United Airlines. 


ELGINS Zu 
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SORRY— there still isn’t quite enough “Prestone” anti-freeze for all who want it, because — 
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Get set for winter driving now —with America’s favorite anti-freeze 


@ You don’t gwess with “Prestone” anti- 


freeze; you know you're safe from freeze- 
ups, no matter how suddenly the ther- 
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that keeps your engine safe all winter long 


mometer dives, For, when you put in 


“Prestone” anti-freeze, it stays put. There's 
no boiling away or foaming off ... no con- 


stant adding and testing, It prevents rust 


and corrosion too! Because there’s not quite 


The words ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘‘Prestone’’ are registered trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


1 “Prestone”’ anti-freeze, like most 

other products, depends on the 
utilization of raw materials and equip- 
ment drawn from many fields. Recent 
industrial dislocations have affected our 
plant-expansion program, which was 
not authorized during the war. Planned 
for years, it is well advanced; but the 
real benefit will not be felt in 194 


TRADE-MARK 


PRE SAFE AND YOU KNOW IT!” 


“Prestone’” anti-freeze must be pro- 

duced and packaged long before cold 
weather. Last spring and summer the 
food shortage diverted packaging ma- 
terials to starving millions, and affected 
our ability to meet 1946 requirements. 
So your dealer may be selling ‘Pres- 
tone” anti-freeze from 5-gallon cans in 
addition to the familiar 1-gallon cans. 





enough “Prestone” anti-freeze for everyone 


this year, you’d better get yours early... 
see your dealer on that first chilly day. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unt of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


SAME PRODUCT 
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PER 
GALLON 
SAME PRICE 


ONE SHOT LASTS ALL WINTER 























You make the Financial Weather: 


A free market, like a free election, 
provides a meeting ground for all 
shades of public opinion... and 
the majority opinion of the mo- 
ment prevails. 

Thus, this financial market place, 
one of our great free institutions, 


records the composite opinions of 


millions of investors, Their dea 


about the future of business, atx 
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daily in the market quotations. 


You, as a part of the American 


investing public, help make the 
weather in this financial market. 


The Exchange itself, barometer- 
fashion, merely records it. 


BEWARE OF “‘THEY SAY” 


To those who exercise their 
financial ‘‘vote’’ through 
the facilities of this market, 
the Exchange offers this 


advice: At no time is it safe 


or sensible to base your 
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ce GET 


YOUR 
FAVORITE 
AGAZINE! ” 


OF course there's something obviously wrong in this picture, 
but there’s something very right in it too! For the familiar paper 
on which magazines — as well as mail-order catalogs and business 
forms — are printed, is a product of wood, converted by modern 
technical skill to meet the many varied needs of modern living. 

As a leading grower, producer, and converter of wood cellu- 
lose materials — including specialized printing and communica- 
tion papers — St. Regis occupies an important position in basic 
American industry. Operations range from forest to finished 
product — from the cultivation and conservation of its own 
timber reserves to the manufacture of pulp . . . opaque printing 
papers for catalogs and magazines . . . heavy-duty Multiwall 
paper bags for packaging foods, chemicals, and building mate- 
rials .. . Panelyte-plastic parts for structural use in refrigerators 
and electrical and automotive equipment. 

In view of the increasing demand for these products, St. Regis 
has expanded its manufacturing facilities . . . broadened its 
technical research . .. to provide more and better wood-cellulose 
products for expanding modern needs. 


eee ene ref remnenne 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « BALTIMORE * SAN FRANCISCO 


ALLENTOWN + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON «CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND » DALLAS e DENVER ¢ DETROIT « FRANKLIN, VA, 
LOS ANGELES » NAZARETH, PA. » NEW ORLEANS » NO. KANSAS 
CITY, MO, 9 QGAMAY FWA, 9 OOK EGG 9 SEATTME 9 SXSAGUIE 9 TOMO 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 





Revenue-Duilding Locomotives 


Sendons and shippers alike favor railroads that of. 


fer the fast, punctual transportation for which diesel 
locomotives are noted. 


But attracting business isn’t the only way Fair- 
banks-Morse Diesel Locomotives help railroads pay 


dividends, These locomotives cut operating costs. . . 


because they are-highly efficient... because Fair- 
banks-Morse Opposed-Piston Diesels are simple and 


easy to maintain and service... and beacause fewer 


diesels are required per locomotive. Each Fairbanks- 


Morse Diesel develops 2000 horsepower! Fairbanks, 


Morse & Co., Chicago 5. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 





Diesel Locomaties» Diesel Engines + Generators » Motors» Pumps» Stale 


Magneteos - Stokers - Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
their take-home pay. The manufacturers’ ac. 


tual cost is the gross wage-salary, wheres 


the workers’ buying power is the net wage. 
salary, and the sooner we reduce the margin 
between gross earnings and net take-home 
pay the sooner we will strengthen our na- 


tional economic outlook, 
E. L. Forp 


Charlottesville, Va. 


—s 


What Bilbo Calls Bilbo 
Why is Theodore Bilbo, the senator from 


Mississippi, referred to as “The Man”? Mrs, 
King and I have searched unsuccessfully for 


the answer. 
ARCHIE Kine 


. Port Clinton, Ohio 


“The Man” is Bilbo’s own name for him- 


self, He is also known as “The Brook” for his 
lengthy fiibusters. 
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Moo Cow 
You may be interested in knowing that 


the cow model pictured with Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson on the cover 
of your Oct. 21 issue does not represent a 


meat animal in spite of the caption which 
reads “Anderson: Caught in the Meat Mud- 
dle.” 

In fact, if the particular cow the model 


does represent actually existed, she would 
probably be the last animal in the county 


to be eaten as meat. In the first place, she 
would be a Guernsey, which is a dairy 


breed; and in the second place she would 


be the most perfect Guernsey cow ever bom 
and a steak from her would cost at least 
several thousand dollars if it were purchas- 


able at any price, which of course it would 
not be. 


The little plastic cow, as of course the 
Secretary of Agriculture knows, is the model 


Guernsey which is approved by the Ameri- 
can Guernsey Cattle Club as the “perfect 


Newsweek—O. C, Sweet 


The cow every Guernsey hopes to be 


Guernsey of the future,” No animal that per 


fect has ever been known, and in order to 
achieve this ideal model an artist went to the 
Curtiss Candy Co. farms near Chicago and 


used nine cows from the famous Curtis 


Guernsey herd as models, one cow supplying 
the back line, neck, and head, another the 


body, another the udder, another the hind: 
quarters, ete. 


The plastic model, incidentally, is sold 
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WHERE DO THEY ALL COME FROM? 


Wherever you look it seems as though a new Dodge has 
just been delivered. 


People admire them,. talk freely about them, “demand 
them as though a million or more had been built. 


The answer is simple. They are sharply and Freshly 
attractive. They stay in the mind and the eye. A few in 


Qny community give the impression of many. 


First chance you get take a drive or a ride in this car 


thal has stolen the show. 


Behind the style and appearance are power and per- 
formance that never came so smoothly before. 


It’s our thanks for your patience, a rich reward for : 


your waiting, 


NEW 






Division Chrysler Corporalion 





(This is a scene from Aida, voted the most popular opera last season by listeners to The Texas Company broadcasts.) 
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NCE ya » Direct from the stage of 


the Metropolitan Opera House... 
The Texas Company presents the 
glorious music of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, broadcast each Satur- 
day afternoon from November 16 
through March 15. This will be 
the seventh consecutive year of 
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these Texaco-sponsored radio 
presentations. Included in each 
broadcast will be popular inter- 
mission features such as the 
famous “Opera Quiz.’’ Remember 
to tune in on this series from the 
beginning. See your newspaper 
for time and station. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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through a large mail-order house for $4.95 
and is bought by dairymen to use in judging 
animals in their own breeding programs. 


Jos. W. Hicks 


Chicago, Ill. ; 
, aaa 
Lincoln on Negroes 

In your discussion of white supremacy in 
NEWSWEEK of Oct. 21 you omit any men- 
tion of the inventor of white supremacy, one 
Abraham Lincoln of lasting fame. In his 
debate with Douglas at Charleston, Ill., in 
campaigning for the Presidency, Lincoln 
said of the two races: “While they do 
remain together there must be. the position 
of superior and inferior, and I as much 
as any other man am in favor of having 
the superior position assigned to the white 
man.” 

A study of political history in America re- 
veals no man Who could take from Lincoln 
the credit of being the “father of white 
supremacy.” In that speech Lincoln also 
said: “I will say that I am not, nor ever 


Culver 
Lincoln and the “equals of every man” 


have been, in favor of bringing about in 
any way the social and political equality of 
the white and black races—that I am not, 
nor ever have been, in favor of making 
voters or jurors of Negroes, nor of qualifying 
them to hold office.” ‘ 

Mr. Lincoln was a real friend to the 
Negroes, as are those who have followed his 
judgment as to “white supremacy” and who 
advocate segregation today. 


W. H. Harris 
Fort Valley, Ga. 


But Lincoln also said: “[The Negro] is my 
equal . ..and the equal of every living man,” 
and: “As I would not be a slave, so I would 


not be a master. This expresses my idea of 
democracy.” 


Thanks From England 

The food famine in Europe ... may be an 
old topic in America. To us in England it is 
always new, as we are still strictly rationed. 
Our diet is so stodgy the people in Britain 
long for those little luxuries that would help 
to make it more palatable. 

My main reason for this letter is to thank 


(Continued on Page 18) 































It started with the Douglas DC-3...the famous airplane 
that first made modern air transportation possible. 

It has become true all over the world, in almost every [i Thi 
land on the globe... DC. 

More people fly more places in planes designed and ¥@ pass 
built by Douglas. For 

' And in today’s still faster, still longer and more (@ Thi 
dependable flight, Douglas continues to @ acte 

earn leadership. For on leading US airlines JH 81 
and the major airlines abroad great J line 
Douglas DC-4s now carry more passengers i lea 

| every day to every destination than § Seng 
any other kind of 4-engine airplane. @ Pro 


Soon travelers will be making J ist 
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reservations aboard the newest of all super air transports — the 


latest 4-engine giant to enter scheduled airline service. | ON 85 OF THE WORLD'S LEADING AIRLINES © 
| DOUGLAS-BUILT AIRPLANES ARE STANDARD 


Douglas DC-4s now in scheduled service on; 


ssible. 


every J This is the high-altitude, five-mile-a-minute Douglas 


DC-6. It is no coincidence that this long succession of leading Air France Northeast Airlines 
‘ American Airlines Northwest Airlines 
ed and ¥@ passenger planes have all borne the family name “Douglas.” Amerlean Overseas Airlines Norwoglan Alrlines (DNL) 
For ab 1 : Branift Airways Panagra 
tr above all, these famous planes have been dependable Capital Airlines PCA Pan Amerlean World Al 
{more (This basic quality of dependability has been char- Chicago & Southern Airlines Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) 
a Compania Mexicana de Swedlsh Intercontinental 
nues to @@ acteristic of the great Douglas planes of war Aviacion (CMA) Airlines (SILA) 
a Danish Airlines (DDL) Ssbena (Balgnm) 
irlines ff 88 well as of Douglas peacetime air- Delta Air Lines Trans World Airlines 
\ or Eastern Ait (1 United Air Lines 
d great liners, When a Doug)as-built airplane National yhows Western Airlines 
senngers leaves the plant, crew and pas- | and many other airlines abroad 
yn than #@ Sengers alike know it is thoroughly * 
SOON Douglas DC-és will be in service on: 
rplane. # Proven and equipped to perform American Airlines Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) 
‘ Branift Airways Sabena (Belgium 
making f Stasks faithfully and well. piace jacana SILA sane : 
National Airlines United Air Lines 
Panagra Western Airlines 


ny, ING Santa Monica, Carirornia 
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ACCIDENTS, WILL HAPPEN... 


Window washer dro ps dirty sponge on 
woman, ruins new dress. Building 
owner has to make a $60 settlement. 


Passerby reading paper falls into 
improperly guarded basement stair- 
way. Back injury costs store $9,000. 


Defective safety gate on a freight 
elevator fells woman charity worker. 
$15,000 judgment for facial scars. 





Visitor trips on hand truck care- § 
fractures = 
skull on machine. Sues for $25,000. 


lessly parked in_ aisle, 


ientins ae left in a pillow-case 
seam gives woman blood poisoning. 
Manufacturer pays $1,100 judgment. 





Her back hurt by a fast foul tip at 
company ball game, this employee’s 











Worn cable strands snap, elevator 
drops 25 feet to bottom of shaft. 
9 cumemnars sue department store! 





“Keep out” signe don’t ana fully 
og you. is child’s electrical 
urns cost department store $500. 


Foods and drugs are not the only 
things that can injure the public. 
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Every few seconds —somewhere — costly accidents like these 
happen to the public. By law it may be your business that 
has to pay! 


Let your own Agent or Broker bring you up to date on 
the many ways your firm can be responsible for injury 
to others. Let him show you how you can protect yourself 
against costly “‘other fellow” injury or damage lawsuits. 





WHAT YOU 


HAVE] COMPANIES, (Ailadelphia 


al-WAa 


wife collects $250 for doctors’ bills. § 





besinnneowi your a. play safe! 


Your Business needs this Packane Protection 


The Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
“protection package” offers you quick, all-in-one coverage. 
Play safe! Ask your insurance man about it. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock 
fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America Companies which, 
meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, 
Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. 
North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


MHSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © iam @ THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY GF PHILADELPHIA 
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Highway Platform Type Trailers 
have been developed to cut mo- 
tor transport costs and speed 
delivery for many heavy materi- 
als such as building. supplies, 
logs, and steel. Into them has 
gone all the careful workman- 
ship and dependable engineer- 
ing which have made Highway 
“Clippers” and “‘Freightmasters” 
famous for plus value from coast 
to coast. Steel chassis and steel 
body frame form an integral unit. 

Over a quarter-century of suc- 
cessful trailer building experi- 
ence was required to bring 
Highway Trailer products to 


HIGHWAY PLATFORM TYPE 
TRAILERS AND SEMI-TRAILERS| 


meet many specialized needs 






HIGHWAY 4 


- wo 





their present peak of perform- 
ance. Highway’s has always been 
a manufacturing rather than 
merely an assembling operation. 
Today our own foundry, forge 
and machine shops feed parts 
efficiently to the longest straight- 
away production line in the 
trailer industry. 

Whatever your trailer needs, 
get all the facts about Highway 
before you buy. New color book- 
lets, free on request, will show 
you Highway’s many points of 
superiority—prove why it pays 
to “let your next trailers be 
Highways”. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at Edgerton, Wis. e Stoughton, Wis. e Farmingdale, L.I.,N.Y. 








Commercial Truck Trailers © Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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available as an adding machine. 





STATEMENT 


-Mr. John Doe 





SCOBEY FIREPROOF STORAGE CO 


MAIN OFFICE 311-315 NORTH MEDINA ST. 
TELEPHONE FANNIN 711) 
SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 
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Posting and proving Accounts 
Receivable “the Monroe way” 
establishes a new standard of 
speed and simplicity. State- 
ments are completed on time because they are 
produced and proved simultaneously with the 
customer’s ledger and tape journal, eliminating 
month-end peak loads. The machine is also always 


There is a Monroe for ev 


ery Accounts Receiv- 
able operation. H 


igh-speed Calculators for 
figuring invoices; Adding Machines to bring 











unique advantages to bookkeeper and 
’ cashier; Bookkeeping Machines to 
streamline and simplify posting and 
proving of accounts. 
Every Monroe has that simplicity and mechanical 
excellence that has made the Monroe Calculating 
Machine the leader for over thirty years. 

Let our nearby representative explain why 
“operators who know prefer Monroe” for every 
figuring and accounting need. Monroe-owned 
sales and service branches in all principal cities. 


Monroe Calculating MachineCo.] ne., Orange, N. J. 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE — (continued) 








New York’s First Bank 
Established 1784 


Personal Trusts 


Since 1830 











The Right to Strike? | 


“The time has come when we must, not as 
business mén but as citizens, examine and 
define that word ‘strike’. It has been said for 
a long time that nothing must deprive labor 
of the right to strike. But if today we mean 
by ‘strike’ such a situation. as the Pittsburgh 
power strike, the maritime strikes, the New 
York tugboat and truckmen’s strikes, and the 
threatened strikes of transportation workers, 
then labor has no such right, any more than 
any group has a right to starve, endanger, 
or destroy the society of which it is a part.” 


: CHARLES E. WILSON 
President, General Electric Company 


BANK OF New York 


48 Wall Street — New York 15 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking Executor and Trustee 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DOES LOTS MORE THAN 


KEEP HAIR 
OKING HANDSOME! 









Then take this tip from some of America’s 
top-flight executives. Kreml Hair Tonic 


keeps hair in perfect order all day long 


It promptly relieves itching of dry scalp. 
Removes dandruff flakes—leaves the scalp 


feeling so invigorated, 






Hair plastered down with grease went out 
of date a generation week Kreml grooms 
hair hz andsomely yet never looks or feels 
‘greasy’. Nor does it give hair that stiff, 


‘artificial’ look. Kre nha never smothers hair 
down with sticky goo. 


KS M 


-Kreml is famous to keen wild, unruly 

hair well groomed, lustrous, easy to 
comb without ever looking greasy. 
It helps give that prosperous, suc- 
cessful look which has no substi- 
tute. Use Kreml daily for a cleaner 
scalp—for better-groomed hair. 





Listen to ''The New Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes’’ every Saturday night 
coast-to-coast on ABC network. See 
lotal newspaper for time. 














A Product of R. B. Semier, Ine, 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 









LETTERS 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
America in my own small way for the food 
she sent to us when the war was on. Yes, | 


know it has to be paid for, but we could 
never have stood up against Germany’s ter. 
rible blitz, and held out against the Nazis 
for six years, without food being sent to yy 
from America and our colonies. 


I lived in London before my home was 
bombed, and when we stood alone after 
France had fallen, Britain became an island 


fortress, ready to take everything Germany 
had to drop on us. And we certainly. did, 
I wondered then how we were going to get 


food, 


Many American food ships were sunk, but 
some also got through to us, and although 
the war. has been over some time now, | 


would like to saythank you, America, 


Jay Bate 
Tonbridge, Kent 


Fingland 
Economy or Madhouse? 


So this is peace! Anyone Who wants ti 


know why he can’t get meat, sugar, auto- 
mobiles, or even white shirts should look at 


the picture on page 75 of your issue of Oct 


28. When strikes force us to carry coke by 
airplane we should take stock of ourselves. 


and acknowledge that something is wrong 


Pilots go on strike; maritime workers strike, 


and lumps of fuel get priority over people 


There ien't any such thing as an American 
economy. It’s an American madhouse! 


Joun NEWHOUSE Davinson 


Baltimore, Md. 


( The picture of coke being loaded into a 


airplane from a dump truck bothers me. Why 
don’t they back the trucks closer so that the 


fellows wouldn’t have to reach out so far 


There certainly ought to be a handier way. 
Maybe the coke could be dumped in. 


BETH BLANK | 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 








Tilted values: Coke rides first class 


Zoom! 

On the front cover of the Oct. 21 issue 
you ask: “How high will prices go?” The 
will go sky-high, 

| Oxar Havpal 
Miami, Ariz. 
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BUG OREARRE DE BRRE 


Locating your factory or 
warehouse on New York 
Central helps you 0 places 


in a double sense. For you 


B’ are centrally located with- 
e : in comfortable overnight 
reach of America’s largest markets, ports and 
financial centers. And you have the swift, all- 
weather passenger service of this Railroad’s 
Great Stee) Fleet... now adding enough new 
luxury equipment to make 52 streamlined trains. 

In production, too, such a location helps you 
go places. Your plant enjoys the competitive 
advantage of being central to 62% of the skilled 
factory labor, abundant sources of low-cost 
power and pure industrial water. And you are 


within efficient, economical reach of some 75% 
of America’s bituminous coal and steel produc- 


cine 
Cabisave 


3ySTEM em 




















y" Location! 


_— 


tion...plus the world’s most varied supplies of 


raw and semi-processed materials. 


Ask about plant sites in this key area 


New York Central Industrial Representatives, listed below, have 
on file information about a wide variety of strategic sites available 
along this Railroad’s 11,000-mile rail network. They are prepared to 


undertake surveys to search out special advantages you may need. 
Let them help you find the ‘‘central’’ location that will make it 


easier for you and your company to go places in the years ahead. 
industrial Representatives; 


BOSTON . . . . SouthStation. . . . . A.E.CROCKER 
CHICAGO .. LaSalle St. Station. . . H.W.COFFMAN 


CINCINNATI . . 230 East NinthSt.. . . G.T.SULLIVAN 


CLEVELAND . . Union Terminal. . . A.J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT .. . CentralTerminal . . . .A.B. JOHNSON 


PITTSBURGH. . P.&L.E.Terminal. . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK. . 466 Lexington Ave. . . . W.R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent. 
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What's Behind Today s 


News and What’s to Be Expected 


‘ ? 
IN LOMOTTOW § 





Capital Straws 


). may be denied but there are in- 
creasing signs of friction between James 


k. Vardaman Jr. of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Treasury Secretary Snyder— 
both St. Louisans . . . President Truman 
has personally urged Paul Porter to stay 
on and wind up the OPA operations. 


However, Porter is still unhappy about 
the way the White House handled “s 


reversal on controls . . . Secretary Harri- 
man has decided to ask Congress to 
create two additional Assistant Secre- 
taries of Commerce, one in charge of 


domestic and foreign commerce and the 
other for small business . . . Joseph D. 
Nunan Jr. may resign soon as commis- 


sioner of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to return to law practice. 


Government Labor Problem 


The Administration has on its hands 
a delicate labor problem that has secretly 


commanded White House attention. The 


case involves the 3,500 employes of the 
government-owned and operated Inland 


Waterways Corp., whose barges and 
ships ply the Mississippi. Many of its 
employes, members of maritime unions, 
are demanding what amounts to a closed 


shop and have challenged the govern- 
ment’s right to carry through plans for 


laying off about 500 workers, Even 


though each Federal employe must. sign 
an affidavit that he does not belong to 


any union that asserts the right to strike 


against the government, there are strike 
threats.) Commerce Secretary Harriman 


has appointed former department  so- 


licitor Harold Young to settle the dispute 
and head off possible trouble. 


Perkins vs. Bureaucrats 


Newly appointed Commissioner Fran- 
ces Perkins is upsetting bureaucratic 
routine in the mausoleum-like Civil 
Service Commission building in Wash- 
ington by vigorously outspoken criticism 
of time-encrusted procedures. The for- 
met Secretary of Labor no sooner took 


office than she started gibing at the mass 
of Civil Service rules, language forms, 


and personnel policies which weigh 
own and restrict Federal workers. 
Among other things she accused her 


COMMISSION colleagnes of “binding me 


with red tape by the use ot technical 
words which I can’t understand. 


‘ 
Army-Navy Rivalry 
W. Stuart Symington, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air, is smarting under 


the rebuke implied in cancellation of the 


projected round-the-world flight of a B-29 
group, which he announced a few weeks 


ago. Back of the plan lay AAF anger at 


Navy preeminence as an instrument of 
national policy. In addition to diplomatic 


considerations, Byrnes’s firm “No” to the 
AAR reflects State Department impatience 


with Army-Navy rivalry, and resentment 
toward both services for their attempts 


to influence foreign-policy decisions, 


Coal Strike Strategy 


Although recent White House eco- 


nomic policy has had a tendency to 
change from day to day, present strategy 


on John L. Lewis’s coal-wage demands 
calls for (1) early removal of wage con- 
trols and liquidation of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board; (2) return of the coal 
mines to the operators. This would auto- 
matically reopen the contract, permitting 
the miners and operators to thrash out 
the dispute on a free collective-bargain- 


ing basis. Should a walkout develop a 
severe industrial tieup, Truman would 


call Congress into session—or use the 
threat to soften Lewis’s demands. 


National Notes 


Press information procedures at the 
Department of Justice have been tight- 
ened since O. John. Rogge’s “confidential” 
report on Nazi infiltration of the United 
States leaked out, leading to his dismissal 
as special assistant to Attorney General 
Clark. Justice offices are referring even 
routine inquiries to the public-relations 
section, which wants reporters’ questions 
submitted in writing . . . Steamship lines 
whose applications for air routes have 
been repeatedly rejected will gain some 
encouragement from a statement soon to 
be released. by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board saying there is no legal bar to 
their participation in air commerce... A 
total of 361,694 visitors last summer 
made the Roosevelt home at Hyde Park 


one of the most-visited of national shrines. 





Trends Abroad 


The Yugoslav-U. S. fliers incident isn’t 
completely closed. U. S. agents are still 
investigating Tito’s explanation of how 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced withvut written permission) 


and why the planes were shot down. . . 
Washington insiders discount reports that 
the Russians are seeking fishing conces- 


sions from Ecuador in the Galapagos {s- 


Jands near the Panama Canal . . . The 
Greek Government will shortly ask the 
loan of several U.S. reconversion experts 


{0 speed up the reconstruction of Creek 


economy ... The cost of living for Tokyo 
wage-earners now averages 40. times 
what it was in 1937 and fifteen times 


what it was at the end of the war. 


Recruiting German Brainpower 


“Operation Paperclip” is the new name 
given the program under which the U. S. 
Army and Navy are quietly recruiting 
German scientific brainpower (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 4). The plan calls for ship- 
ping a maximum of 1,000 former Reich 
scientists to this country. About one- 
quarter have alreadv left—many are work- 
ing in laboratories at Wright Field, Ohio— 
and others are now at the collecting point 
in Bavaria, where they enjoy special ra- 
tions while awaiting shipment. All have 
signed voluntary contracts calling for a 
salary in Reichsmarks equivalent to their 
1944 earnings, plus $6 a day. Another 
provision, and probably the greatest in- 
ducement, is that after a six-month trial 
period the scientists will be allowed to 
bring their families to the U. S. and 
eventually to acquire American citizen- 
ship, by applying for immigration visas 
either in Canada or other neighboring 
countries, 


Behind Communist Defeat 
Look for a stiffening of the U.S. policy 


of insisting on free elections in former 
enemy countries. Washington thinks the 
defeat of the Communists in the Berlin 
elections has provided convincing evi- 
dence of the wisdom of the policy of re- 
fraining from efforts to impose any par- 
ticular form of government on the Ger- 
mans—or anyone else, High policymakers 
think that the relatively poor popular 
showing the Communists have made in 
Europe in general since V-E Day is due 
to: (1) a strong dislike among the great 
majority of the peoples of the Continent 
of interference in their affairs by any out- 
siders, whoever they are, and (2) a par- 
ticularly strong anti-Soviet reaction be- 
cause of the conduct of Russian soldiers, 
the harshness of high Soviet policy, and 
the obvious subservience to Moscow of 
ostensibly “national” Communist parties. 
The non-totalitarian, democratic left can 
still win out in Western Europe, Wash- 
ington believes, if economic conditions 
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improve substantially and if the U.S. 
continues to play a full part in European 


affairs. 


Democracy in Japan 


The forced resignation of Senzo Higai 
as Speaker of the Japanese House of Rep- 
resentatives is viewed by U. S. Military 
Government officials in Tokyo as a signi- 
ficant demonstration of the growth of 
democratic ideas in Japan. Higai was 
forced out because he had advocated cer- 
tain amendments to the new Japanese 
constitution while it was before the 
House. Opposition parties denounced this 
as incompatible with the principle of im- 
partiality of the Speaker. U. S. officials 
consider the case especially important be- 
cause the Japanese lower house formerly 
was far too docile, habitually following 
the leadership of the bureaucracy and the 
Cabinet. 


North African Communists 


There is evidence that Moscow has re- 
activated Communist political operations 
in French North Africa. The party line 
is Arab nationalism and independence 
from France. Arab nationalists, whose 
own parties are banned, are being re- 
cruited into Communist organizations. 
The Kremlin felt for a time there was a 
good chance that France might go Com- 
munist within the reasonably near future 
and therefore shut down its North Afri- 
can agitation. The renewed activity in 
North Africa is taken to indicate that 
Moscow believes the chances of the 
French Communists have considerably 
declined. 


Foreign Notes 
Gen. Bedell Smith, U. S. Ambassador 


to Russia, has asked for film prints of 
“Gone With the Wind” for showing to 
Soviet officials as part of the embassy’s 
cultural program. Incidentally, the U. S. 
Communist paper Daily Worker several 
years ago fired its movie critic for prais- 
ing the picture . . . Final score in the 
purge of the Japanese Government is 
186,000 “exponents of militant national- 
ism” removed or excluded from public 
office If the French provincial 
journalists now on strike get the 25% 
wage increase they’re demanding, Paris 
newspapermen will demand an equal 
boost. This might doom some of the best, 
although financially shaky, Paris papers 
such as Combat, which are not subsidized 
by political parties or individuals . . . As 
part of their $480,000,000 five-year im- 
provement program British railways are 
experimenting with jet-turbined locomo- 
tives. 





Junking CPA Controls 


Civilian Production Administrator 
Small has told his staff to turn in by Nov. 
18 its recommendations for revocation of 


remaining CPA orders. Among the first 
to go will be the restrictive telephone- 


eA 


preference order and al] remaining tex- 
tile and clothing orders. Present expecta- 
tions are that the CPA will propose vir- 
tual self-liquidation before the end of 
December, keeping controls only on 
basic materials and inventories. 


Auto Notes . 


The automobile industry has given up 
hope of reaching full production, re- 
garded as an annual rate of 6,000,000 
cars and trucks, until mid-1947 chiefly 
because of the continuing shortage of 
sheet steel . . . With its own immediate 
steel needs filled through its steel-mill 
interests, Kaiser-Frazer hopes to make 
1,500 cars a day by April, although the 
present rate after exactly a year in the 
Willow Run plant is only 1380 a day... 
R. L. Polk & Co., automotive-industry 
statisticians, predict there'll be 7,000,- 
000 trucks in use by 1956 compared with 
a peak now of 4,800,000 . . . An auto- 
parts manufacturer expects to market 
within the year overdrive or automatic 


transmission replacement units for 1942 
or 1946 Chevrolets, Plymouths, and 


Fords . . . After being in the red since 
June 1945, the United Auto Workers 
showed a surplus of upwards of $50,000 


in September and October. The reasons 


are an increase in dues and members and 
an economy drive. © 


Debt Retirement 

The Treasury won’t announce it for a 
while, but it intends to retire for cash 
some $2.000,000,000 of a $3,261,000,000 
issue of 1%% notes which fall due Dec. 
15. This, together with the retirement of 
$2,000,000,000 of a %% issue Nov. 1 
will bring to $21,485,000,000 the amount 
of public-debt retirement since March 1] 


of this year. Likewise, it will pare down 
the Treasury’s cash balance to just under 


$4,000,000,000. This will about end 


debt retirement for the remainder of the 
1947 fiscal year unless expenditures are 


cut back more than presently planned. 


Business Footnotes 
A plentiful flow of cotton goods into 


retail channels—including previously 
scarce men’s shirts—-may be expected 
during December and January . . . In- 
ternal reorganizations of both the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Security Agency are being 
studied by the White House . . . Look for 
controls on some building materials to be 
eased before long . . . Nitrogen-contain- 
ing ammonia for fertilizer, which before 
the war cost $90 a ton, soon may sell 
for $20. Numerous war-built process- 
ing plants in the Middle West will be 
able to triple prewar production at a 
greatly reduced price . . . Florida citrus 
producers are making plans to invade 
highly competitive soft-drink markets 
with 6-ounce cans of orange, grapefruit, 
and blended juices for the vending- 
machine trade. . . The Army Air Forces 
next January will furnish the CAA with 


— —$<— 


$500,000 worth of radar landing equip. 
ment for the purpose of testing its prac. 
ticability for civilian flying. 





Movie Lines 


Kitroy Was Here” will be the title 
of an independent film. starring Jackie 
Cooper and Jackie Coogan. It’s a comedy 
about a GI’s readjustment to civilian life 
. . . The story of The Lambs, old the. 
atrical club, will be filmed by A. P. 
Waxman, an independent known pri- 
marily as a Broadway producer. Scenes 
will be shot in London, New York, and 
Hollywood, and many famous members 
of the club will appear . . . Insiders re- 
port that the production costs of top 
budget Hollywood films have risen 65% 
since 1940 and are still going up... 
Laurence Olivier goes to Hollywood in 
January to star in a film version of “Cy- 
rano de Bergerac” to be directed by 
Garson Kanin . . . Fred MacMurray will 
become an independent producer after 
completing his role in “The Egg and I.” 
He’s bought an original comedy entitled 
“Innocent Affair,” in which he will star 


. . . Monogram will produce a film cru- 
sading against vivisection. 


Book Notes 

James C. Dunn, U.S. Ambassador to 
Italy, is working on a book designed to 
justify this country’s neutrality policy 
toward Spain during the 1936-37 revo- 
lution . . . As a companion piece to his 
meteorological novel “Storm,” George 
R. Stewart, University of California Eng- 
lish professor, is writing a book to be 
called “Fire,” based on his experiences in 
the Forestry Service . . . A book on the 
Medill-McCormick-Patterson newspaper- 
publishing family titled “An American 
Dynasty,” which was dropped by the 
firm of Greenberg reputedly because of 
libel fears, will be brought out by 
Doubleday in January. The author is John 
Tebbel, former newspaperman, now an 
associate editor of E. P. Dutton. 


Miscellany 

Reader’s Digest is planning a German- 
language edition for spring . . . A num- 
ber of new phonograph albums for the 
Christmas season are being recorded by 
such Hollywood stars as John Garfield, 
Ingrid Bergman, Gene Kelly, Bette Davis, 
and Cary Grant. The subjects range from 
children’s stories to versions of major 
film and radio works . . . Kay Kyser has 
enlisted the aid of performers like Red 
Skelton, Baby Snooks, Ginny Simms, and 
Fibber McGee to cut transcriptions for 
broadcast over local stations in_ his 
native North Carolina as part of the 
state’s health campaign . . . Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley, whose latest book of poems 1s 
“Stones From a Glass House,” is working 
on the lyrics for a new musical, “Come 
Blow Your Horn,” to be presented on 
Broadway this winter by Paul Feigay, 
producer of “On the Town.” 
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1, You don’t need 4-leaf clovers when you stay at the 
@ William Penn—the Statler Hotel in Pittsburgh—for 


we never leave your comfort up to luck. Your room 
has just about everything you want .. . big, restful 


chairs, a radio, and lighting that’s scientifically correct. 


2. 


And you won’t have to hold a lucky rabbit’s foot to 


get a good night’s sleep . . . the famous William Penn 
beds will take care of that! Their sleep-producing 
mattresses are so comfortably soft that you probably 
wouldn’t be able to stay awake if you wanted to. 





d SK 


; 3 Hang up your horseshoe! You’re in luck with some- 
. @ thing NEW inevery Statler bathroom . . . an adjustable 
n shower head that will get you wetter—better than any 
1e shower you’ve ever tried. You can pick just the kind 
af of spray you like best. A regular spray, as above . . . 
ny 

n 





\% OS % 
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... or, for a stinging needle spray, turn the handle on 


the shower head and brace yourself! When you've had 
enough, another flip of the handle brings a gentle flood 
spray. There’s always plenty of hot water, and piles 


‘ 
oN 


of snowy-white towels in every Statler bathroom. 
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WILLIAM PENN | 





- 5. The William Penn’s location wasn’t left up to luck, 
“ @ either. It’s right in the heart of Pittsburgh’s Golden 
ing Triangle, close to business, shopping, and theater 
districts. So when you come to Pittsburgh, don’t leave 


the success of your visit up to luck. Plan ahead to stay 
at the William Penn! 
































HOTELS STATLER IN 
BUFFALO $3.30 
ST. LOUIS $3.00 


BOSTON $3.85 
DETROIT $3.00 


CLEVELAND $3.00 
WASHINGTON $4.50 


STATLER-OPERATED 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILLIAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


Rates Begin at Prices Shown 


SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE! 
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The government is gambling against a depression next year. 
Officials are making no plans to deal with widespread unem- 
ployment because they are convinced that it isn’t a serious 
immediate threat. 


A business recession of minor proportions and short duration is 
considered possible and even probable. But long-continuing 
strong demand for durables—houses, cars, refrigerators, etc.— 
is believed a guarantee against a severe depression in the near 
future. 


Present unemployment insurance will be relied upon to cushion 
the effects of temporary layofts. No program of WPA-like 
made-work projects or extensive heavy public works is con- 
templated. 

e 


Restrictions on installment buying are to be relaxed soon to 


counteract an anticipated deflationary trend in some non- 
durable lines. But they probably will be retained on most 
durables. 


Non-durables are expected to be the first to feel any business 
decline. This is partly because soft-goods inventory pipelines 
are about filled and partly because purchasing power may be 
diverted into durables as these become more plentiful. 


Savings figures will be carefully watched by government econo- 
mists in the next few months for hints of consumer behavior. 
If savings decline, it will mean that a pent-up desire for goods 
is still unsatisfied. 


Another deep dip in the business cycle is believed far enough 
off to allow time for careful long-range planning. This now 
has become the primary responsibility of the President’s coun- 
cil of economic planners, created by the so-called Employment 


Act. 


The first report from this economic council will be submitted to 
Truman late this year and passed on to Congress, probably 
with the President’s State of the Union message, at the opening 
of the new session in January. 


Wage boosts of 19 to 20% over present levels will be demanded 
by CIO unions as present contracts expire. Union economists 
calculate that “real wages” have fallen that much since V-J 
Day in spite of increases in wage rates. 


This means about 25 cents an hour in the mass-production in- 
dustries. Rubber workers already have asked for 26 cents an 
hour more and oil workers, 25 cents. Steel, automobile, and 
electrical workers will make similar hourly wage demands 
unless prices start dropping before new contracts are negotiated. 


Adnministration policy is to rely on free collective bargaining to 
set the new wage pattern. Officials are hopeful that manage- 
ment and labor will find it possible to compromise their 
differences without interference from Washington. 


Government will be forced to intervene again, however, if bar- 
gaining produces more strikes than agreements. In this case, 
Washington will assume the role of mediator in specific strike 
situations and try in this way to evolve an informal wage formula. 


What wage rates will emerge from the next round of bargain- 
ing, whether frce or government-guided, is still uncertain. An 


$a, 







over-all increase of 10 to 12% is talked about. But there js ny 
basis for this figure except that it is about halfway betwee, 


the present level and what the unions are demanding. 


Labor legislation outlawing the closed shop, secondary boy. 
cotts, sympathetic strikes, and political strikes will be introduced 
at the next session by Senator Ball of Minnesota, co-autho, 
of the vetoed Ball-Burton-Hatch bill. 











What strategy Ball will adopt in his renewed attempt to modify 
the Wagner Act and strengthen government mediation machin. 
ery has not yet been decided. He is considering dispersal 
his program in several bills with the idea of forestalling , 
blanket veto. 


Republican leaders may get behind the Ball legislation this tine 
and make it an official party. project. 

: 
A fight for continued price control not only over building 
materials but over closely related products is being waged by 
Housing Expediter Wyatt. But he is bucking the trend and ma 
lose. 





Wyatt's argument is that it doesn’t do much good, for example 
to control the price of hardwood flooring if the wood can be sold 
for other purposes at any price. Having no price powers of his 
own, except over finished houses, he must rely upon the OPA 
in the materials field. 


A shortage of building-trades workers meanwhile is giving 
Wyatt trouble. This shortage may become worse next spring 
when the demand reaches a new peak. 


Unemployment among veterans is on the wane and is expected 
to decline further in the next few weeks. The number receivin 
unemployment compensation is now 1,122,000, a third les 
than last spring. 


Demand for guaranteed home loans to veterans is increasin{ 
meanwhile. Despite advice from the Veterans Administratio 
to wait for lower real-estate prices, about 14,000 veterans ead 
week apply for loans amounting to more than $75,000,000. 


VA is trying to persuade veterans to keep up their Nation 
Service Life Insurance. More than 70% have dropped their pd 
icies. Only 3% have converted their wartime policies to perm 
nent insurance. 


Several third parties are under discussion in left-of-center qua 
ters and some of them probably will be in the field by 194 
But liberals and radicals are so badly split that no one party ¢ 
unite them. 


Communist-sympathizers led by the CIO left wing and an! 
Communists, for whom David Dubinsky of the Internation 
Ladies Garment Workers Union is the most important spoke 
man, are both on record for third parties. Another group, som 
where between these two ideologically, also is organizing. 


Communists soon will test the validity of union constitutia 
barring them from membership in a suit against the teamste 
union, which recently ousted all known. CP members. If th 
win this test, they will attack government rulings against 4 
ployment of Communists. 
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Can’t help yawning as he recalls the comfort 
of that big, soft Pullman bed. What a won. 
derfully refreshing sleep he had! 


Begins to beam as he anticipates another eve- 
ning in the congenial atmosphere of the lounge 


\p 
‘= car reserved for Pullman passengers. 


1948 
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His decision? Pullman, of course! 
d an And you, too, can make Pullman 
a reservations, just by picking up your 
spoke 


som 


1g. 


tution 
mastery 
If the 
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phone and calling your railroad 
ticket agent. 


——THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTHGLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST S 
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“Come, come, gentlemen! At this rate we'll never find a U. N. °*’ 
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DEMOCRACY: Free Choice of a Free People 


For the first time in seven years, a 


national election was held without war 
for a background. 


For the first time in fourteen years, the 


political genius of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was not a direct factor. 


Such were the conditions—conditions 
that to many had an air of strangeness, 


even unreality—under which Americans 
marked their ballots this week for 432 
House members, 35 senators, 33 gover- 
nors, and scores of lesser officials. 
Whatever else it may have demon- 
strated, the 1946 election campaign had 
shown one thing: The ‘desire for change, 
once as characteristic of America as Main 
Street and soda pop, had been dimmed 


neither under the unprecedented political 


dominance of one man nor through the 


regimented life necessary to the prose- 
cution of a war. If the architect of a new 


day emerged out of Tuesday's balloting, 


arousing welcome awaited him. 


Not the Old Harry 


Two days before Harry $, Truman 
went home last week to Independence, 
Mo., to vote, the telephone rang at the 


White House. It was Roger T. Sermon, 
mayor of Independence and _ lifetime 


Truman crony, calling from behind his 


frocery counter, 


“Harry, what’s this I hear?” asked Ser- 


mon, “You're not going to pass up the 
tally, are you?” 


The man who hadn’t missed a pre- 
election rally back home since 1928 ex- 
plained: “P'd give my right arm to be 
there Friday night. You know that. But 
I've been criticized for mixing into local 
clections and I’m not going to inject the 
office of President into this campaign.” 

Sorrowfully, the grocer-mayor hung 
up. Mr. Truman had taken a vow of 
silence. Democratic Chairman Robert E. 
Hannegan and White House Advisers 
George E. Allen and Clark Clifford had 
warmed him that any _ last-minute 
speeches would raise the cry of “inter- 
vention’ and might throw close contests 
to the opposition. 

Dignity of Office’: Despite the gag, 
Mr. Truman was in high spirits last 


Thursday, Oct. 31, as he boarded the 
Presidential Pullman at 3:30 p-m. As the 


train wound its way through the Alle- 


gheny foothills, he read snatches of 
Jonathan Daniel’s “Frontier on the Po- 


tomac” and chatted with Mrs, Truman, 





That evening he talked, not about poli- 
tics, but about the glories of the Republic 
ot Texas with Speaker Sam Rayburn, the 
Texan who was to be his stand-in at the 
Independence rally. When the talk 
turned to the 1845 treaty under which 
Texas joined the Union or vice versa, 
Mr. Truman hauled out a_ typewritten 
copy. “I came prepared,” he laughed. 
The train ride through his home state 
the next day tested the Presidential vow 


of silence. At St. Louis, Mr. Truman was 
Welcomed by 2,000 well-wishers despite 


the cold, penetrating rain, As a trained 





the President. Even when told the kids 
wanted a two-hour speech to keep them 


away from school longer, he persisted: 
“That’s too bad,” and clamped his hand 


over his mouth. At Sedalia, KDRO’s an- 
nouncer flustered into a portable micro- 
phone: “Here he is, folks . . . Perhaps 
the President will say a few words to 
you ... Sorry folks. Mr. Truman isn’t 
speaking.” 

Arriving at the old, red-brick depot 
in Independence last Friday afternoon, 
Mr. Truman had bad news for the 200 
old friends who were there to greet him: 
He would “definitely not” attend the 
rally that night. Mayor Sermon had to 
make the news official to the 1,000 faith- 


ful who turned up at Memorial Hall 
nevertheless: “He’s no longer the plain 


Harry Truman we know, He cant do 





ca 


politician, he first-named the local po- 
liticos and shook as many hands as he 
could, but didn’t say a word to help 
his successor in the Senate, Frank Briggs. 
Hard pressed for reelection, Briggs had 
to be content with a handshake. Finally 
Mr. Truman cenfessed: “I can’t shake 
hands with everybody,” so shook his own 
hands, boxer-fashion, and was off once 
more on his homeward journey. 

At Jefferson City, Missouri's capital, 
Phil M. Donnelly, Democratic governor, 


pointed to the crowd of 1,500, mostly 
school children. “Won't you just say hello 


or something?” he pleaded. “No,” replied 





Associated Press 
Just another voter: In Missouri, Mr. Truman ducked speeches for friendly chats 


the things he’d like to do when he comes 
home .. . He must maintain the dignity 
of the office of President.” 

“We Must Have Peace’: Thus the 
President's political style was cramped, 
but the gag rule made his personal vaca- 
tion the more pleasant. While the rally 
was in progress, he drove 15 miles to 
Grandview, Mo., to visit with his mother 


and sister. Later that night, he dropped 
in on a Masonic lodge meeting to serve 


as worshipful master while his nephew, 
Harry A. Truman, received a new degree. 
Next day, Mr. Truman wavered in his 


nonpolitical pose. Setting up shop in the 
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New Orleans Times-Picayune , 


Mess for a Mayor: When a strike of 308 garbage collectors piled New Orleans’ 
curbs high with refuse, Mayor De Lesseps S. Morrison sent out a call for civic- 
minded volunteers. While volunteer-manned trucks brought in the garbage, the 
aristocratic, 34-year-old mayor, who won election on a pledge to “clean up”. the 
city, shucked off his shirt and took over the grimy job of stoking the city incinerator. 





Muehlebach Hotel in nearby Kansas 
City, he played host for two hours to 
local friends—and politicians. Jim Pen- 
dergast, nephew and heir of the notori- 
ous Boss Tom Pendergast who had been 
Mr. Truman’s original political sponsor, 
called, ostensibly to pay his respects. 

In the evening, the President finally 
made a speech—a nonpolitical one. He 
strolled over to the President Hotel for 
the annual reunion of Battery D, 129th 
Field Artillery. As head of the Battery 
D Association, he spoke “off the cuff” for 
three minutes to his buddies from the 
Meuse-Argonne drive. He confessed he 
had been thoroughly frightened only 
twice in his life—when he took command 
of Battery D, and when he became 
President 27 years later. 

His theme came from the heart: “Thé 
atom bomb has made war so terrible that 
we simply cannot afford to have another 
world war. We must have peace . . . It’s 
up to every man to take his responsibility 
seriously, to work for peace. We didn’t 
accept our responsibility after the first 
war. We have got to accept it now. We 
are faced now with something that is 
your individual responsibility as well as 
mine.” 


Saal 


PRICES: By the Boards 


Washington last week began decon- 
trolling the controllers. OPA Administrat- 
or Paul Porter closed up the 1,642 local 
price-control boards, staffed by 44,000 
volunteers and 10,000 paid employes. 
His explanation: “Price ceilings do not 
remain on enough commodities to justify 


the expense . . . The government is now 
handing back most of the price-control 
job to American citizens.” 

Bewildered by the momentum of de- 
control, OPA staffers sloughed off as 
many ceilings as possible before Election 
Day. They freed nonbasic clothing, repre- 
senting 10 per cent of the nation’s cloth- 
ing bill and including hats, collars, ties, 
belts, garters, handbags, scarves, bath- 
ing suits, veils, powder puffs, sanitary and 
ammunition belts, burial garments, and 
sports uniforms. Also decontrolled: scour- 
ing powders (not soap), burlap, alloy 
steels, iron ore, silver, heavy trucks, ra- 
dios, sewing machines, watches and 
clocks, kitchenware, glassware, matches, 
paper diapers, all fats and oils (including 
castor oil), luggage, caskets, Venetian 
blinds, garbage cans, bicycles, and 
scooters. 

However, OPA served notice that it 
would fight to the last ditch for rent con- 
trols by extending ceilings to an addition- 
al 88 areas (population, 3,585,379), in- 
cluding 23 college towns. Regional rent- 
control offices remain for enforcement. 

Even the agency’s helter-skelter rush 
to decontrol wasn’t quick enough to suit 
the White House. Because hides had 
disappeared from the market when 
livestock but not hides were freed, 
Reconversion Director John R. Steelman 
donned his other mantle of Stabiliza- 
tion Director to issue a curt one-sen- 
tence order: “The Price Administrator is 
directed to decontrol all hides, skins, 
leathers, and footwear immediately.” It 
was now up to the public to keep the 
lid on the nation’s 500,000,000-pair an- 
nual shoe business. 


REDS: The Worker's Willing 


For those interested in discovering the 
pro-Communist beliefs of prominent per- 


sonages, the official Communist news. 
paper, The Daily Worker, has long been 
a fertile source. Last week, The Worker 
once more obliged by listing 57 “well. 
known persons in trade unions, artistic, 
religious, and civil fields” who had agreed 
to support Communist candidates in the 
election. 

Among the faithful: Taul Robeson, 
singer; Howard Fast, novelist; Dashiell 
Hammett, mystery story writer; Edward 
Chodorov, playwright; Philip Van Doren 
Stern, vice president of Pocket Books, 
Inc.; Frederick Vanderbilt Fields, philan- 
thropist; Joseph Stack, vice president of 
the National Maritime Union. (CIO); 
and Ben Gold, president of the Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers (CIO), 


Gas for Los Angeles 


Los Angelenos are a brash bunch. They 
stand in awe, they will tell you, of no 
man. Last week they could add, of no 
nation. For they found themselves in a 
knock-down-and-drag-out fight — with 
mighty Soviet Russia. Wringing its hands 
on the sidelines, like an embarrassed 
school marm trying to separate two 
brawling boys, was the State Depart- 
ment. 

Not that the Angelenos had picked the 
fight. All they wanted was gas—to cook 
their meals and heat their homes. With 
the local natural supply dwindling to the 
danger point, the Pacific Lighting Co. had 
proposed to tap the gas of the Texas 
Panhandle oil fields by laying a pipeline 
across Arizona and New Mexico (NEws- 
wEEK, Dec. 24, 1945). The order for pipe 
was placed with the A. O. Smith Corp. 
of Milwaukee just before V-J Day by the 
E] Paso Natural Gas Co., Pacific’s pipe- 
laying affiliate. 

But in January, Russia moved into the 
ring, followed by a stubborn handler, 
UNRRA. The first blow laid Los An- 
geles low. Russia needed pipe to rebuild 
the devastated cities of the Ukraine, and 
UNRRA placed the order with the Smith 
Corp. Such an order had priority. Full 
of fight but helpless, Los Angeles retired 
to its corner to wait. Round one: Russia. 

Now He’s Down: But strikes and 
shortages of steel slowed up the de- 
livery schedule. Smith announced that 
the UNRRA-Russian order could not be 
filled before UNRRA expired on March 
31 of next year. Asked for instructions, 
the State Department ordered cancella- 
tion of the order. UNRRA concurred. 
Round two: Los Angeles. 

The Russians picked themselves off 
the floor and came back fighting. They 
enlisted the help of UNRRA Director 
General Fiorello H. La Guardia. La 
Guardia withdrew UNRRA’s original 
concurrence, demanded that the State 
Department renew the order, and sug- 
gested to Russia that its Amtorg ey 
Corp. take over the order when UN 
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expired. Amtorg would have to pay for 
the pipe, instead of UNRRA, but, La 


Guardia figured, Russia could thus keep 


its place at the head of the line. The 
State Department compromised. It au- 
thorized renewal of the order, but only 
until Oct. 21. Round three: Russia. 

El Paso meantime had found enough 
pipe for all but 86 miles of the line. 
Suddenly, it occurred to El Paso’s law- 
vers that no one had asked for an official 
ruling on the assumption that Amtorg 
would inherit the UNRRA priority. The 
State Department delighted the company 
and dismayed the Russians with its reply: 
Not necessarily—it was up to the Smith 
company. El Paso and Russia rushed to 
the Smith firm and started talking. But 
Amtorg got the worst of it. A hand was 
needed. La Guardia lent it. 

He wrote Under Secretary of State 
Will Clayton demanding that he compel 
the company to honor the Russian order 
first. Clayton refused. Frustrated, La 
Guardia threatened to take it to the 
Cabinet and, if necessary, to the Presi- 
dent. Round four: Los Angeles. 

Last week Los Angeles was pressing its 
advantage. Mayor Fletcher Bowron and 
Gov. Earl Warren of California had 
backed up their scrappy protégé with tele- 
grams to Secretary of State Byrnes pro- 
testing any favoritism to foreign interests 
which might jeopardize the welfare ‘of 
4,000,000 Californians. E] Paso had filed 
suit in district court to enjoin the Smith 
company from shipping the pipe to Russia 
before filling their prior order. 

International relations were one thing, 
but where their cooking gas was con- 
cerned, Los Angeles had no compunctions 
about getting tough with Russia. 


oa 


RACIAL: Toy Hitlers 


When its charter was granted two 
months ago, Columbians, Inc., sounded 
to Atlantans like just another inoffensive 
fraternal order. Its proclaimed goal was 
the stimulation of “politieal thought and 
action so that the great American ‘public 
will elect . . . men of courage whose 
ideals for the future are based on our 
country’s glorious past.” Further, in 
Georgia, a declaration in favor of the 
God-given right” of our nation “to re- 
main white” was not considered remark- 
able. Authorization for uniforms with a 
ted bolt-of-lightning shoulder patch was 
granted without a flicker of interest. 

But last week Atlantans were dismayed 
to find that Columbians, Inc., estimated 
to number 400 to 500 members, was in 

eadly earnest about a program that out- 
did the Ku Klux Klan’s in’ scope and 
tivaled Hitler’s. Columbians had _ taken 
to “guarding” houses of white residents 


and patrolling streets in the Atlanta . 


West End where Negroes were buying 
houses in a hitherto exclusively white 
district. The real trouble started Oct. 
28. Police found Clifford Hines, a 23- 


year-old Negro, battered and crying, in 


the back seat of an automobile occupied 


by Ralph Childers, 17, and two other 
Columbians. Bystanders testified that 
the youths had set upon the Negro with- 
out provocation. 

Denying that he had ordered the beat- 
ing, Homer L. Loomis Jr., secretary and 
organizer of the Columbians, admitted 
he had directed Childers to “guard” a 
nearby house of a white resident who, 
alarmed over a Negro woman “looking 
at the house as she walked by,” had 
asked the Columbians for “protection.” 
Childers was arrested. 

‘Red-Flash’ Thursday: Before dawn 
on Oct. 31, a Negro’s house in the neigh- 
borhood was bombed, tearing a hole in 
the front wall. Later in the day, police 
confiscated two placards bearing the 
Columbian “red-flash” symbol reading: 
“Zoned as a white community.” 

That night, the Columbians held an 
open meeting. Brazenly, they pinned a 
medal on Childers, then free on bord. 
Their leaders defiantly pledged to con- 
tinue patrolling streets to “protect white 
Anglo-Saxons from the Negroes.” Emory 
C. Burke, Columbian president, added 
Jews to the list of “purgees,” shouting: 
“The fight has just begun, and we are 
going to make it hotter and_ hotter 


until you go back to the Bronx where 
you came from, and I say one day, we 
are going to march into the Bronx.” 
Two hundred and_ fifty Columbians 
cheered wildly. 

Next morning a Negro’s house was 


stoned. Last Saturday, Nov. 2, Loomis 
and three other Columbians accosted a 
Negro family moving into a house for- 
merly occupied by whites. As a crowd 
gathered, the police promptly arrested 
the four on charges of inciting a_riot 
and disorderly conduct. 

Although Assistant Attorney General 
Daniel Duke charged that Governor-nom- 
inate Eugene Talmadge and the Ku Klux 
Klan “are the hens that hatched this new 
biddy,” even long-time Klansmen were 
aghast. They had no such ideas as’that 
“too many people have too much money” 
—a dictum which the Columbians adopted 
from Huey Long, the Louisiana rabble 
rouser, and which is designed to swell 
their ranks with shiftless malcontents. 

The New Leader: Nor could they 
approve the background of the associa- 
tion’s 32-year-old chief spokesman and or- 
ganizer, Homer Loomis. A Yankee, a 
graduate of elite St. Paul’s School, and 
once a student at Princeton, he was a 











Associated Press 


Columbians: Leader Loomis (center) with James Akins and R. L. Whitman (right) 
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Kermit Gavigan 


' Local 248 Steward, Tank and Plate Shop 


_ Anthony Todryk 


» Local 248 Steward, No. 4 Shop, No. § Machine Shop, No. 314 and 4 Galleries 


bebe Maslow 


Sgt. at Arms, Local 248... President, Allis-Chalmers Mutual Aid Society 
Local 248 Delegate to 1946 UAW Convention . .. Chairman, 
Local 248 Election Committee, 1941... On Citizen's Committee to Free Earl Browder 


on Local 248 ticket .. 


James K. Duncan 


Member of Local 248 


‘ 
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Arrested September 9, 1946 on a charge of interfering with trains : Pe we 


Or AY, 


Alfred Ladwig 


Financial Secretary of Local 248... Member Local 248 “Executive Board” NE 


Local 248 delegate to 1946 UAW-CIO Convention 


E. F. Handler 


Editor and “Educational” director for Local 248 ... “Welfare Director” Local 248 ... 


Address given same as Mr. and Mrs. Harold Christoffel 


William Ostovich 


Guide, Local 248 ... Chairman, Local 248 “Educational” Committee apn 
Committeeman, Electric Control Plant . . . Staff, Local 248 “Daily Picket” . .. 
Local 248 Representative, 1946 “Win the Peace” Conference (Communist Front 
Organization) ... Local 248 Delegate, 1946 UAW-CIO Convention 


Gerald Mayhew 


Local 248 Committeeman, Hawley Plant .. On Citizen's Committee to Free Earl Browder 


PIE EME BANE OI 


Red-Handed: Leaders of Local 248, which has tied up vital Allis-Chalmers plant for six months, signed Communist petitions 


clever, unconventional man given to 
straining logic to absurd extremes. As a 
playboy son of a wealthy New York fam- 
ily, he has argued that Hitler’s solution 
for racial minorities was the only “logical” 
alternative to “letting your sister marry a 
Negro.” Oncg supported chiefly by his 
wife, now separated, he admitted that 
after his discharge from the Army 
he had come to Atlanta just “to start 
something.” 

Last week Georgians were in no 
mood to tolerate a toy Hitler. They sob- 
erly noted that the “red-flash” shoulder 
patch looked like a squashed swastika 
and strangely resembled the emblem of 
Hitler’s SS troops. 

But to the last the Columbians were 
true to their model. After the arrest of 
the four ringleaders, police officials and 
newspapermen got phone calls threaten- 
ing “a working over.” And in the face of 
denunciations from veterans’ groups, law- 
yers, ministers, and the press, Emory 


Burke was still defiant: “We don’t care 
a mouthful of snuff spit what they say 


or think.” 


—-< 


LABOR; Red Hands at Allis 


It was unimportant that one Sigmund 
G. Ejisenscher, salesman, hadn’t a chance 
in the world of winning the Wisconsin 


governorship. But it was of real signifi- 


cance ti:at many papers nominating him 
as Communist candidate were signed and 


circulated by leaders of Local 248, Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers, CIO. For this 
demonstrated, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that Local 248, Wisconsin’s most 


tage age” oh ons 


powerful union, was as Red-dominated 
as any union in the country. 

The evidence: 84 sets of Eisenscher 
nomination papers, clearly inscribed 
“Communist,” were circulated last sum- 
mer by officials and members of Local 
248. They were signed by: (1) Local 
248’s president, vice president, financial 
secretary, treasurer, sergeant-at-arms, and 
a majority of its other top officers; (2) 
its attorneys; (3) a majority of the staffs 
of its publications; (4) the heads of its 
Veterans and Education Committees; 
and (5) 40 per cent of its stewards. 

The Communists had a major reason 
to control this local, representing 11,600 
production and maintenance employes 
in the West Allis factory of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., just out- 
side Milwaukee. For this factory was not 
only Wisconsin’s biggest, but, as the 
nation’s largest heavy-machinery plant, 
one of the five most vital to American 
armaments production. 


Last week, the Communists showed 
the use to which they put their domina- 


tion of this local: (1) By Oct. 30, Local 
248 had strung out to six months a strike 


which has hamstrung American recon- 
version at a time when Soviet-American 


relations are strained. (2) On Oct. 28, 
29, and 30, violent rioting broke out 
when the union resorted to court-forbid- 
den mass picketing to isolate the mam- 


moth factory. By tantalizing coincidence, 


Local 248’s last major strike occurred 
early in 1941, crippling the rearmament 


program for 76 days during the era 
of Nazi-Communist friendship. President 
Roosevelt condemned the strike as the most 
serious in the defense program. While it 








lasted, American production of smokeless 
powder, dependent on_ Allis-Chalmers 
machinery, was of only token size. 

The Men: The Communists had 
planned events at Allis that way. A secret 
meeting in 1936 at the Communist head- 
quarters for District 18 (Wisconsin) 
adopted the strategy outlined by Eugene 
Dennis, then head of the state party, now 
holding Earl Browder’s old job of CP 
secretary in the United States. The gist: 
To control Allis-Chalmers, they would 
merge its AFL locals into one big CIO 
local which they could control. In the 


ten years since that meeting took place, 
the strategy has been largely carried out 
by three men: 


€ Sigmund G. Eisenscher: The Polish- 


born ex-secretary of the Young Commv- 
nist League, alias Fred Keller, attended 


the 1936 meeting, then was sent to a 
New York Communist training school. 
Returning to Wisconsin, he got a job at 
Allis-Chalmers in July 1937 and joined 
Local 248. Soon he edged his way into 
its Education Committee, getting @ 
chance thereby to spread the Communist 


line among the rank and file. But he 
made one mistake. He got into a fight 


with a fellow worker and was fired 
Nevertheless, he remained a member of 
Local 248’s Flying Squadron, its Com- 
munist-controlled, riot-inciting goon 
squad. Placed in charge of local Cont 
munist propaganda, he did everything he 
could to stymie American armament and 
aid to Britain during the Hitler-Stalin 
honeymoon, even though he was tossed 
into a lake by irate citizens. The day 
Germany invaded Russia, he flip-flopped 
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and called for all-out opposition to the 
Nazis and a maximum of production. 


€ Harold Christoffel: Also present at the 
secret 1936 meeting, Christoffel was 
elected president of Local 248. Osten- 
sibly a Socialist, he was expelled by that 
party in 1938 on the grounds that he was 
a Communist in disguise. Christoffel 
served the Communists well. By winning 
the presidency of the Milwaukee County 
CIO Council, he widened the CP’s power. 
In the spring of 1941, he led the 76-day 
walkout which followed a strike vote 
that later was proved fraudulent. 

€@ Robert Buse: When Christoffel was 
drafted into the Army, Local 248’s presi- 
dency went to the burly, 38-year-old 
Buse, keen strategist, dynamic orator, and 
graduate of the local’s goon squad. For a 
while, Buse also succeeded Christoffel as 
head of Milwaukee’s CIO; last year he 
became president of Wisconsin’s CIO 
Council. Boss of the current marathon 
strike, he claims to be a New Deal Demo- 
crat; but he was a member of the Citizens 
Committee to Free Earl Browder, a fre- 
quent orator at Red-sponsored May Day 
celebrations, and honorary adviser to 
American Youth for Democracy, successor 
to the Young Communist League. Recent- 
ly he let Local 248 co-sponsor a rally 
with the Communist party. The clincher: 
Buse signed one of Eisenscher’s nominat- 
ing petitions, on the top line, directly 
under the words “Principle represented: 
Communist.” 

The Stranglehold: With Eisenscher, 
Christoffel and Buse as union bosses, 
every paid job in Local 248 went to a 
Red or a fellow traveler. Wives of CP 
members ruled the union’s women’s 
auxiliaries. Local 248 tirelessly plumped 
for dozens of shifting Communist fronts. 

From the sidelines, the War Labor 
Board accused Local 248 officials of “the 
most despicable betrayal of workmen.” 
Philip Murray, William Green, Sidney 
Hillman, Walter Reuther, and R. J. 
Thomas publicly branded the local’s lead- 
ership as Red. Reuther, the UAW’s anti- 
Communist president, denounced one of 
its elections as “the worst kind of strong- 
armed political racketeering.” R. J. 
Thomas, the UAW’s ex-president, ac- 
cused the Local 248 president of “refus- 


ing the floor to members who were not 
on his side. 


Yet, theoretically at least, the United 
Auto Workers constitution banned any 
Communist or person subservient to Com- 


munism from holding elective or appoin- 


tive office in any local. Despite this rule, 


the domination of Local 248 from the 
Communist headquarters on the ninth 


foot of the Manhattan Building in Mil- 
aukee gave the CP a stranglehold over 


Ww 
the CIO in all Wisconsin and made the 
Wisconsin CIO News a paraphrase of 


The Daily Worker. 

The Victim: Under such leadership, 
Local 248’s strike against Allis-Chalmers, 
begun April 30, entered its seventh 
month. In the meantime, other Allis- 
Chalmers locals at La Crosse, Wis., 











Local 248’s ex-President Christoffel ... 








--. and President Robert Buse .. . 
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Springfield, Il., La Porte, Ind., Norwood, 
Ohio, and Pittsburgh had long since end- 
ed their strikes and returned to work. 
But not Local 248. 

The Communists could not have cho- 
sen a more vital target than the 155-acre 
West Allis plant. In its smoke-grimed 
buildings of yellow brick are made the 
machines that make machines. The plant 
includes iron and brass foundries and 
tractor, machine, erection, mill, forge, 
and pattern shops. These turn out ma- 
chinery for farm use, warships, powder 
and power plants, mining, four and saw 
mills, cement making, and road building. 
The list of customers includes the Army, 
Navy, TVA, Ford, General Motors, du 
Pont, and Pratt & Whitney. 

How far the strike has set back agri- 
cultural and industrial production, no 
one can calculate. But it has caused a 
daily loss of $110,000 in wages to the 
11,600 Allis-Chalmers workers thrown 
out of their jobs. It has also increased 
Milwaukee County’s relief load 10 per 
cent. Among those currently on the reliet 
rolls: President Buse and five other Local 
248 officials. 

The Methods: Recently, the union 
agreed to compromise its 25-cent-an-hour 
wage demand only if its demand for a 
union shop was submitted to arbitration. 
The company, which had offered a volun- 
tary checkoff, refused to arbitrate the 
union-shop issue, contending that if the 
decision was in Local 248’s favor it 
would prohibit rank-and-file workers 
from quitting their Communist-led union. 

The negotiations collapsed. The union 
resorted to mass picketing to seal off the 
factory, despite a Milwaukee County 
Circuit Court injunction forbidding “mass 
picketing, force, or coercion of any kind” 
or “obstructing or interfering” with per- 
sons entering or leaving the plant. The 
company refused to resume negotiations 
so long as illegal picketing continued. 
The upshot last week was bloody violence: 
Monday, Oct. 28: Gate No. 4, eight feet 
wide, was jammed by 35 pickets who 
marched slowly, chest to back. A group 
of ten to twenty nonstrikers, trying to get 
through, hit the line in a flying wedge. 


Furious slugging and kicking broke out. 
Noses were bloodied. The two policemen 
present were overpowered. Three times, 


the incident was repeated. In addition, a 
car was overturned by pickets at a Haw- 


ley Road gate; others were turned back. 
No one was arrested. 


€ Tuesday, Oct. 29: Wild scuffles con- 


tinued as nonstrikers hit massed pickets. 
Cries of “scab,” “rat,” and “yellowbelly” 
were hurled. Car windows were broken. 


Red paint, tomatoes, and oranges were 
thrown. A picket tried to puncture a tire 


with an ice pick. Sixteen persons were 
injured. The 150 deputy sheriffs and West 


Allis policemen present were helpless. 
Five pickets were arrested, but four times 
pickets who were being arrested were 
rescued by their fellow strikers. 

@ Wednesday, Oct. 30: Fists flew again. 


Rocks were hurled, breaking plant win- 
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Sky Bosses 


American skyways, increasingly bumpy 
with unsettled postwar problems, are 


ruled by five $10,000-a-year civil serv- 
ants. They decide which planes may fly 
where, when, and how, and their de- 
cisions are final. These are the members 


of the powerful Civil Aeronautics Board, 


which governs a lusty industry currently 
suffering from growing pains (see page 


40). Only one of them came to his job 
with any background in civilian aviation. 


Two of them know how to fly a plane. 
The chairman of the board, which sits 


in a heavily draped hearing room on the 
fifth floor of the mammoth Commerce 


Building, is James M. Landis, recently 
dean of the Harvard Law School. The 


vice chairman is Oswald Ryan, Republi. 
— aa “ed eee a Harllee Branch, 


once a reporter with The Atlanta Journal 
and afterward an Assistant Postmaster 


General: Josh Lee, former Oklahoma sen- 
ator and an expert on Western land de- 


velopment; and Clarence M, Young, 


former Pan American Airways executive. 
Lawyers, Reporter: Landis, the 
newest member, knew very little about 


aviation when he took over the chair- 


manship last June. But he was a recog- 
nized authority on administrative law 


and he knew from experience—especially 


as a member of the original Securities and 
Exchange Commission and as its second 


chairman, 1935-37—how to direct the 


work of a public regulatory body. Law- 
vers appearing before the CAB are not 


surprised at his acquaintance with the 


voluminous briefs which he thumbs 


through during hearings. A slight, unob- 
trusive man with piercing eyes and a 


barely audible voice in the hearing 


room, he has won the respect of the 
industry and is now much in demand 
aus a speaker at aviation functions. 


The oldest members in terms of service 


are Ryan and Branch, now in their sec- 
ond six-year terms. former Indiana 
attorney, and general counsel for the 


Federal Power Commission in the Hoover 


and Roosevelt Administrations, Ryan 
made up for his lack of aviation experi- 


ence after his appointment to th CAB 


in 1938. He has heen on the United 


States delegations which negotiated 
American air agreements with England, 


Mexico, and Canada. Recently he soloed 


a small plane from a Washington airport. 
Branch is the only nonlegal member 


of the board. His questions from the 


) ‘ ‘ 
hench savor of a reporters interview. 


Unlike Landis and Ryan, who share a 
passionate interest in the Civil War pe- 


riod, Branch finds his chief extra-avia- 
tion enthusiasm in his progeny—six chil- 
dren and thirteen grandchildren whom 


he will discuss at the drop of a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity. 


Senator, Pilot: Josh Lee’s famous or- 
atory in the Senate, where golden tongues 


are a dime a dozen, has been sur- 
prisingly muted in his present post. His 
appointment in 1943 resulted in the 
worst press accorded any of the mem- 


bers. Self-conscious about the criticism, 
particularly from aviation journals, he 


has worked hard at the job. Many of his 


— 


dissents have afterward become majority 
opinions. His favorite transportation re- 
mains a horse with Western saddle. 


Clarence Young's background, clespite 


is law degree, is startlingly different and 
appropriate. A native Iowan who calls 
California home, he holds transport pilot's 


license No, 2 and glider license No, | 


His flying career-began in the Army Air 
Corps in 1917. In 1926 he was named 
Director of Aeronautics for the Depart. 


ment of Commerce and three years late 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aer- 
onautics. In 1934 he joined Pan American 


and for eleven years after that he man- 


aged the Pacific division. 


With few exceptions, the board works 
harmoniously, laying down and interpret- 


ing aviation law from the reports of its 
examiners and the evidence submitted 2 


hearings. Ideological and _ political dif- 
ferences are not apparent in the members 


decisions, They have the reputation of 


liking their work, an asset in approaching 
the problems now plaguing the aviation 
industry. 


Civil War strategy, Abe Lincoln ance 


dotes, and the niceties of public speaking 
are becoming increasingly remote to 


these five. With civil aviation on a criti: 
cal threshold, they are the men who must 


determine which way it will go. 


Cag Crab Bag 7 


On Reconversion Director John R. 


Steelman, John L, Lewis's closest contact 
in the Administration: “He should be 


called District 51.” 
On White House intervention in the 
Washington hotel strike: “Truman want- 


ed to give the Democrats a chance to 
get their luggage out before the election 


because they won't be coming back.” 

















Diplomatic Doodles: Home from Nuremberg and the Paris 
conjerence, Benjamin V. Cohen, adviser to Secretary Byrnes, 
displayed these sketches. Cohen’s subjects (left to right): a 














patient Biddle, a stubi rn M:lote%, a reserved Vandenberg, 
an alert Byrnes, a weoy Cori: tin. Cohen remarked: “They 
were an amusement, a subst. 


tor the movies, an escape. 
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Three steps to a “Roses Toddy” 


I THREE very easy steps, you 
can make America’s oldest 
mixed drink at its delightful best. 


We’re referring to a Four Roses 
Cold Toddy, nicknamed the 
“Roses Toddy.” 


a ) 1. Into an Old Fashioned glass, 

% put 2 ice cubes, % teaspoon of 

sugar and 1% jigger of water. 

e } 2.Pour in a generous jigger of 
‘-! matchless Four Roses. 


ww 3. Twist a strip of lemon peel over 


the drink and drop it in. 


We think, when you taste it, 
you'll discover how delectable a 
Cold Toddy can be when it’s 
made with that truly magnificent 
whiskey —Four Roses. 

Four Roses is now a Blended Whiskey 
—a fine blend of 40% straight whis- 
kies, 5 years or more old. 60% grain 
neutral spirits. 95.5 proof. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 
New York City 
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**This new Nash ‘'600’’ . . . what's it like?’’ Scot is something miraculously new in power plants, ne 
. . nee . The records prove it! For it rolls this big car 25 to [§} en 
It looks like fun—big and brawny and glittering with 30 miles on a gallon of gas at moderate highway \ the 
chrome. And you're sitting mighty pretty on a seat speed—500 to 600 miles on a tankful! on 
that’s divan-size. But—it’s what a Nash ‘‘600’’ se] 
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Little attention has been given 
to an extraordinary aspect of the 
Molotoff disarmament proposal: that 
he specifically ties a ban on atomic 
weapons to a general plan for reducing 
armaments. Until now, on the initia- 
tive of the United States and its part- 
ners in the development of atomic 
energy, Britain and Canada, 
the control of atomic weap- 
ons has been considered 
separately from less novel 
military instruments, such 
as large armies. 

Molotoff said, it is true, 
that a ban on atomic weap- 
ons should be considered “a 
primary objective.” But this 
“primary objective” was to 
be included in an_ over- 
all arms-reduction program. 

In the same speech, he explained 
inferentially why it is illogical and 
impractical to treat atomic weapons 
as something special. Pointing out that 
atom bombs had not been used against 
troops, he added: “This is not an 
accident.” He cited no less an author- 
ity than Stalin for the precept that 
atomic weapons “cannot decide the 
outcome of a war.” 

Molotoff did not labor the point, 
which had been made previously in 
this country by various experts on mil- 
itary science, including Henry Wal- 
lace. In his letter to President Truman 
last July, Wallace said that the Rus- 
sian response to atomic bombardment 
or the threat of it would be to over- 
run Europe with the Red Army. Then, 
how could the Russians be beaten 
unless we were willing to atomize 
Western Europe or able to send an 
immense invasion force to root out ‘the 
Red Army? 


_ 
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The United States might have 
made its atomic-energy plan, which in- 





contingent upon Russia’s abolition of 
conscription and reduction of the Red 
Army to a few hundred thousand 
men. For why should the United States 
give up a weapon on which it has a 
monopoly, and in which it probably 
could hold an advantage for many 
years to come, before other countries 
five up the military instruments in 
which they are superior, and especially 
before the Russians give up the Red 
Army —an instrument which both 
Stalin and Molotoff imply is more 
potent than the atom bomb? 

Warren Austin did not overlook 
Molotoff’s point. He remarked that 


a 








volves putting aside atomic weapons, - 


Let’s Take Molotoff Up 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


just as it was appropriate for the 
United States to take the lead in pro- 
posing means of controlling atomic 
weapons, it was appropriate for the 
Soviet Union to take the lead in pro- 
posing a general reduction in arms, 
because of its “mighty armies.” 

Austin failed to note publicly, how- 
ever, that Molotoff had pro- 
posed that the control of 
atomic weapons and_ the 
regulation of other .arma- 
ments be considered _to- 
gether, as parts of one, prob- 
lem. The American Govern- 
ment and people should be 
grateful to Molotoff for ex- 
posing a fault in their tac- 
tics. They might well accept 
his implied advice to put 
aside their atomic arms only 
if and as the Russians liquidate the 
Red Army. 

It is possible that this was not 
Molotoff’s intention. He may have 
spoken only as a persistent propagan- 
dist, not wanting his words to be 
taken literally, but hoping to offset 
some unfavorable impressions about 
Russian purposes and methods. He 
may have had his impoverished and 
worried Russian constituents in mind. 

He may have realized that Russian 
opposition to the American plan for 
atomic control was too weak to be sus- 
tained. He may have looked upon a 
general reductions. proposal as a sec- 
ond line of defense or refuge, knowing 
that an over-all agreement could be 
forestalled for years. 

It would be pleasant to think that 
Molotoff. had no ulterior purpose, and 
that the Soviet Union is genuinely 
interested in a general reduction in 
armaments, including the vast Red 
Army. But, whatever his purpose, his 
proposal is on the record. The United 
States should second it and press for 
action—provided, of course, that regu- 
lations of armaments must be backed 
up by international inspection to pre- 
vent violations or evasions. 





Molotoff said nothing about in- 
ternational inspection. The Russians 
have opposed it in connection with 
atomic energy controls. But the same 
honest realism or idealism, or what- 
ever it may have been, which led 
Molotoff to point out that the Red 
Army is as dangerous a weapon as 
the atom bomb ‘will, doubtless, lead 
him to recognize that inspection is an 
integral part of international regula- 
tion of any form of armament. 

















SILENT SPEED-ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 

MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
SERVICE EVERYWHERE THROUGH MANU- 
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FACTURER’S SALES AND SERVICE AGENCIES 


Send for Iudex 246 Marchant Method-pamphlet, general accounting. 
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Air Transport: America Flies Onward Despite the Growing Pains 

















The Spreading Wings 


Confusion that sometimes comes close 
to chaos has characterized the postwar 
development of the commercial airlines. 
Criticism has been heaped upon the 
heads of airline operators and responsible 
government officials for the many diffi- 
culties that now abound in air travel. 
Various aspects of this many-sided prob- 
lem have been discussed in the press at 
considerable length in recent months. 
NEwsSwEEK assigned its Special Projects 
Editor, Harold Isaacs, to reduce the es- 
sentials of the picture to an objective 
summary. 


Joe Palooka, the comic-strip ring hero, 
was waiting for his fiancée, Ann Howe. 
Years of separation were coming to an 
end. Preparations for the wedding buzzed 
happily through the modest Palooka 
home. Ann was winging her way across 
the country in an airliner, flying to the 
arms of her beloved. But the path of true 
love is particularly rugged in the pen- 
and-ink world of the story strips. An 
engine on her plane caught fire and Ann 
plunged earthward to a fate still uncer- 
tain at this writing.* Joe was thrown into 
heart-rending despair. His feelings, how- 
ever, were nothing compared to those of 
airline public-relations men. 

“Haven't we had enough?” demanded 
one of them with a glazed expression. 





*NEWSWEEK can inform worried friends of Joe 
Palooka and Ann Howe that Ann is still alive. Her 
future, however, is still a secret carefully guarded by 
Ham Fisher, creator of the popular strip. 





JUST TO THINK THAT TOMORROW 
I'LL BE HAVING DINNER WITH MY }. 
DARLING... AND THEN... THE 

ENO OF OUR DREAM...1 
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PLEASE FASTEN \aeeae— 
YOUR SAFETY , 
A BELTS... 


“The crashes we've had affect only a fe v 
people. a few hundred at most—friends 
and relatives. But Joe Palooka’s friends 
number millions!” 

This was only half a joke. Airline men, 
bedeviled by an unfortunate string of 
tragic accidents and by a host of snarling 
snafus, are scarcely in a position to take 
on the added onus of balking Joe Pa- 
looka’s love life. It is like a fina] arrow 
of outrageous fortune. For Palooka aside, 
current airline headaches are serious 
symptoms of a disorder that is going to 
get a lot worse before it gets any better. 
Some of them are: 


@ Public demand for air transportation is 
greater than the airlines can meet with 
satisfactory precision, and comfort. 

€ Ground facilities for handling air traf- 
fic are woefully inadequate, especially 
under unfavorable weather conditions. 

@ Expanding airlines, despite heroic ef- 
forts, cannot train enough personnel 
quickly enough and thoroughly enough to 
keep up with present demands of maxi- 
mum flying safety, ground maintenance, 
and proper passenger relations. 

@ Terminal chaos, unkept schedules, and 
accidents are combining to irritate and 
alienate no small part of the airminded 
traveling public. 


€ Maintaining schedules and _ assuring 
maximum safety are going to be harder 
than ever this winter and the prospects 
of improvement are not bright, although 
the airlines are concerting their efforts to 
exert greater vigilance than ever before. 


@ Expansion under these unfavorable 
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Joe Palooka’s tragedy is the airlines’ last straw 


conditions has meant pyramiding costs, 
financial red lights due in some cases to 
overcommitments for equipment, and 
heavier demands by personnel, drama- 
tized recently by the pilots’ strike which 
=" all planes of Trans World Air. 
ines. 

Too Many Airminded: The airlines 
are in the unhappy position of the young 
man who has grown 6 inches and gained 
30 pounds and still has to wear last 
years clothes; he is obviously uncom- 
fortable, breaking out at the seams, and 
in general cuts a rather ludicrously pa- 
thetic figure in company. The airlines 
operators are having to take a good deal 
of criticism. They are nettled by infer- 
ences in some quarters that they are not 
quite meeting all their responsibilities, 
On the other hand there is criticism of 
responsible government agencies for be- 
ing glacially slow in doing part of their 
job. Local and municipal authorities, 
responsible under the present setup for 
airports and terminals, come in equall 
for their heavy share of the fault-finding. 
The result is a good deal of back-biting 
ill-humor which tends to obscure the im- 
mense effort that is being made to deal 
somehow with the immediate emergency. 

The airlines, like so many other indus- 
tries, are victims of-the general postwar 
dislocation. Some of the same reasons 
that have kept us from getting enough 
new cars, new clothes, new gadgets, ex- 
plain why we are not getting the air 
transport service we also expected to have 
once the war ended. No special dispen- 
sation immunized the airlines against the 
common troubles of our times. Even 
such relatively trivial items as not having 
enough telephones and enough office 
space play quite a large role in the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory situation. At most, the 
airlines can be fairly accused of trying too 
hard to do too much with too little to 
meet the demands upon them. 

The airlines also are suffering from 
the fact that civil] air transport was 
heavily oversold during the war. The 
war not only advanced plane design and 
aviation techniques by great leaps but it 
also transformed the attitude of the 
general public. Flying was no longer 
regarded as an adventure but as a com- 
monplace. The enthusiastically visionary 
advertising of the airlines during the war 
helped create a rosy picture of postwar 
air travel with a magic push-button qual- 
ity that would open up a new era in 
human movement on the very morrow of 
the war's end. 

This, plus reduced fares, produced an 
enormously increased popular demand 
for air travel, and the present story of the 
airlines is the story of their desperate 
attempt to meet this demand and still 
give adequate service and assure maxi- 
mum safety. As a result there has been a 
fabulous and ill-proportioned expansion 
of all the airlines. More people are flying 
more places than ever before in peace- 
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time history. But the service they are 
getting is execgable, and the safety fac- 
tor, still miraculously high, is aging many 
an airline man before his time. 

Too Little Service: The domestic 
airlines this year are approaching a record 
of close to 6,000,000,000 passenger miles, 
more than twice that of 1945 and nearly 
eight times as many as they flew in 1939. 
They are operating about three times as 
many aircraft as they did before the war, 
with about six times the seating capacity 
of the prewar fleet. In the first half of 
this year alone they carried more than 
5,000,000 passengers, nearly twice as 
many as they carried in the same period 
of 1945. Nearly 10,000 miles have been 
added to domestic routes, making a total 
of 77,138 miles. Airline personnel has 
doubled since 1944, now totaling more 
than 92,000. 

Even more spectacular is the develop- 
ment of overseas traffic, with assigned 
routes skyrocketing to 177,000 miles, 
over which the airlines have flown nearly 
a billion passenger-miles in the first ten 
months of this year, or six times as many 
as they flew prewar and about twice as 
many as they flew last year. None of 
these figures includes the mushrooming 
development of non-scheduled and cargo 
air traffic, which is another story in itself. 

But while this era of vastly expanded 
air traffic has been ushered in, the pre- 
war high-quality personal service for air 
passengers has been distinctly ushered 
out. Before the war the airlines did a 
spectacular job of making every passen- 
ger feel like a very important personage. 
Nowadays he is far more likely to find 


himself at the harried center of a hope-. 


less snafu of disrupted schedules, delayed 
departures, belated arrivals, and flustered 
incompetence on the part of airline em- 
ployes. International air passengers, who 
have enough trouble getting space and 
finally getting on their way, arrive in the 
United States to encounter the final ag- 
gravation of inefficient and often im- 
polite customs handling. 

Whatever part of this situation is due 
to the failure of the airlines to organize 
themselves quickly enough to handle all 
their new business, the main factor is un- 
questionably the country’s poverty in ade- 
quate airport and terminal facilities and 
the continued effort to handle the traffic 
by obsolete traffic-control methods. The 
Present setup is like an attempt to run 
the country’s entire railroad system out of 
a whistle stop with one siding and with a 
few signalmen waving flags here and 
there to keep traffic from jamming up. 


Wanted, Traffic Cops: While air- 


(fy Ports and terminals are a matter of mu- 


nicipal and governmental pressures and 


® Possibly of joint airline operation of union 


terminals on the railroad pattern, the 
—s of traffic control is a matter of 
etermining the best of the possible new 
methods, getting the necessary equip- 


p Ment, installing it on the ground and in 


the airplanes, and training the personnel 
to use it. This would be a difficult enough 
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task at present even if all concerned 
were agreed upon the system to be used, 
which they are not. 

A battle royal is raging between parti- 
sans (and manufacturers) of rival systems, 
one the ILS or instrument landing sys- 
tem by which the pilot guides himself to 
a landing in soupy weather by a radio- 
indicated glide path, and the other the 
GCA, or ground control approach, which 
is a radar system whereby the ground 
man talks the pilot down to his landing. 
The solution that appears to be approach- 
ing is the adoption of both systems. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is going 
to install GCA at Chicago, New York, 
and Washington, the worst congestion 
points. It is installing ILS at various 
points around the country and expects to 
have 52 in operation by the end of the 
year. These, according to all authorities, 
will help but not solve the problem of 
congested air traffic this winter. 

This, equally, is by no means the an- 
swer to the problem of safety, the No. 1 
Question of successful airline operation. 
Inadequate ground facilities have re- 
sulted in delays, with planes stacked up 
30 and 40 at a time over big airports in 
bad weather. But so far, at least, the 
system has been safe. No planes have 
yet collided in a stack. But the system is 
too often strained to the breaking point. 
The fear that waiting planes will sooner 
or later collide aloft is the nightmare of 
everybody in the business. The spectacu- 
lar accidents that have occurred in the 


last year, however, have in almost all 
cases occurred for quite different reasons, 
of which pilot error is the most common. 

Men and Machines: All the major 
airlines are spending huge sums on pilot 
and ground-personnel training programs. 
They have had headaches in securing and 
training good mechanics and adapting 
Army-trained men to the greater economy 
and efficiency required in commercial op- 
eration. The performance, considered in 
the light of conditions, has been little 
short of miraculous. The pilot of a four- 
engined transport plane has to be one of 
the most highly skilled, highly trained 
human beings on earth or above it. He 
cannot afford to make a single mistake. 
His life and his passengers’ lives depend 
on that. It is almost humanly impossible 
for him not to make an error sooner or 
later, and it is when he does that some of 
the more serious accidents take place. 

The immediate airlines answer to this 
is more and more training. The even- 
tual answer to this human margin in air 
safety is completely automatic operation 
of aircraft, an ultimate development that 
lies ahead in the dimmer future. Mean- 
while the problem is to lighten the pilot’s 
burden, by equipment and specialization 
in the plane and on the ground. “More 
mechanization” is the answer that James 
M. Landis, head of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, gives to the question of superior 
air safety. Weldon E. (Dusty) Rhoades, 
one of the most famous airline pilots in 
the profession and now an official of the 
Air Transport Association, put this issue 
squarely a week ago to a group of inter- 
national aviation experts who have come 
to this country to study new equipment. 

“We are losing planes,” Rhoades told 
them, “because we have given the pilot 
too much to do. He is expected to cope 
with more than a human being can be 
expected to cope with. We have got to 
take the load off the pilot or else face a 
continuing rate of accidents and continu- 
ation of conditions that make accidents 
possible.” 

The airlines’ safety record, despite 
everything, is still a marvel of the age. 
They say they are planning this winter 
to sacrifice as much business and service 
as they have to, in order to maintain this 
record. There have been so far this year 
five crashes of domestic airlines, with 
death to 58 passengers, and one crash of a 
United States transatlantic plane, with 31 
fatalities. These crashes made spectacular 
headlines and pictures, but the fact is 
that this year airline safety has hit a new 
high mark. Up to Oct. 16, according to 
CAA figures, the domestic airlines lost 
only 1.25 passengers per 100,000,000 
passenger-miles flown, compared with 
2.79 in 1945. The overseas airlines logged 
nearly 900,000,000 passenger-miles this 
year with a perfect record of no fatal 
passenger accidents until the tragedy at 
Gander, in Newfoundland, in October. 
It is still statistically safer to get into a 


commercial airliner than to get into the 
family car for a spin on Sunday. 
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ASSEMBLY: A Burst of Molotoff Thunder 


In room 575 of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, the Indian summer heat of New 
York made Warren Austin, a senator from 


cool Vermont, mop his brow. Like many 
a debutante; he had discovered that his 
debut—as chief United States delegate 


to the United Nations General Assembly 
—was not going according to plan. On 
Oct. 25, when Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of 


Russia dramatically withdrew his objec: 
tions to the discussion of one Australian 
and two Cuban proposals dealing with 


the veto, Senator Austin solemnly pro- 


claimed, “What has happened here today 
was the best evidence that this organiza- 
tion will work . . . Today's meeting was 


‘ ‘ ' ” 
an uplifting experience.” But on Oct. 24 
Austin had another experience that was 
hardly “uplifting.” On that day Soviet 


Foreign Minister Molotoff railed before 


the Assembly against the “aggressive, 
imperialist circles” of the United States 
and Britain and flayed America’s elder 


‘ 
statesman, Bernard Baruch, and _ his 
“grim philosophy.” 

Senator Vandenberg and John Foster 


Dulles, Austin’s fellow Republicans on 
the delegation, urged a strong retort in 
kind. Wilder Foote, his fellow Vermonter 
and confidential adviser, counseled mod- 


eration. After some difficulty in reaching 
Secretary Byrnes’s Washington “quarters 
in the strikebound Shoreham Hotel, 





Austin laid the problem before his chief. 


Byrnes approved the milder approach. 
“I shall have enough trouble with the 


’ ? ’ ‘ 
Russians later on,” he sighed wearily. 
Outwardly, peace was restored in the 
American delegation. But the next day 


Mrs. Dulles complained to a friend: 
“Tohn was so mad that he did not take 
me out to dinner that night.” 


The Universal Embrace: Except 


for a few minutes of posed conversation 
with Molotoff for the benefit of photog- 


raphers, Senator Austin before the 


speech had not had a chance to talk to 
the Russian delegates on any matter 
under discussion in the Assembly. He had 


no advance knowledge of what Molotoff 
would say. His aides, who tried to prod 
Andrei A. Gromyko of Russia for an 


inkling of Russian intentions on matters 


before the Assembly, fared no better. “I 
don’t know,” was Gromyko’s_ standard 


reply, although in a particularly mellow 


mood he expanded this statement to: 
“I don’t know yet.” 
One of Austin’s assistants who had 


accompanied successive Secretaries of 


State to the Yalta, Potsdam, and Moscow 
conferences, thought for a moment that 


he might have better luck. As he crossed 
the delegates lounge, Vyshinsky beamed 


a smile of recognition. The official waited 
expectantly. “And how is Mr. Stettinius?” 
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“Oh dear, | hope he’s not going to start any trouble.” 





Giles—London Express 


A British cartoonist envisages the final problem for the UN 


eee 


Vyshinsky chortled. “Does he enjoy his 
stay in Virginia?” (Edward R. Stettiniys 
Jr., former chief United States delegate 
to the UN, is now Rector of the Uni. 
versity of Virginia.) 

; Like his predecessor, Maxim Litvinof 
in 1927, Molotoff startled the world by 
proposing a general reduction of arma- 
ments. The banning of the manufacture 
and use of atom bombs (Stalin admits 
the Russians have not yet developed 
one), would | be its foremost objective. 
Senator Austin countered by advocating 
safeguards “by way of inspection’— 
anathema to the Russians. Veteran dele- 


gates who listened to the Molotoff-Austip 
exchange in Flushing shook their heads 


and recalled the story which circulated 
in Geneva shortly after Litvinoff made 


his disarmament proposal. 


Once upon a time, the story goes, there 
was a disarmament conference in the ani- 


mal kingdom, The lion spoke first and 


solemnly announced: “Let us abolish all 
weapons except claws.” The tiger fol- 
lov -d and demanded the abolition of 


everything except teeth. In a similar 


spirit the eagle advocated complete 
disarmament except for the talons. Fi- 


nally the bear came along and pleaded; 
“For the sake of brotherly love, let us 


abolish everything except the univer- 
sal embrace.”* 


After the Assembly had had two full 


days in which to digest Molotoff’s dis- 
armament proposals, the Ukrainian For- 


eign Minister, Dimitri Manuilsky, repeat- 
ed the charges against the United States. 


The Worser World: Senator Austin 
was not there to hear him and, alone 


among American delegates, Mrs. Roose: 
velt cupped her ear to catch every word 
of Manuilsky’s fluent though ungrammat- 
ical French. Most delegates left the As- 


sembly hall during the first part of the 
speech. Among those who stayed was 
Vyshinsky, who professes to understand 
no English. He sat engrossed in a New 
York tabloid. Agnes McIntosh of New 
Zealand studied fashion advertisements 
in The New York Times. The lonely 
Liberian delegate read his fan mail. 
Field Marshal Smuts of South Africa sat 
on the sidelines chatting with friends. 
“It was a better world in 1919,” he later 
confided to a fellow delegate. 
Off-stage, in the United States and 
British delegation offices, experts juggled 
formulas intended to limit the use of the 
veto without curtailing its effectiveness 
in important cases. The problems of de- 
fining a “procedural matter” and a “sit- 
uation,” which are not subject to the 


veto, and a “substantive matter” and a | 
“dispute,” which are, continued to plague | 
the experts just as they had at Dum- [ 
barton Oaks, San Francisco, and London | 
and in the New York meetings of the 


Security Council. 


The United States delegation was put- | 


ting the final touches on a_ proposed 
declaration of intentions about the future 





*For an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Washing- 
ton Tides, page 39. 
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"AROTHER...DID 1 GET AN EARFUL/” 








All | asked the man was, “What kind of oil do you use in your “Vve been dealing with oils a good many years, 








own car?” And then he let fly with both barrels. “Miss;’ he said, “I he went on to impress me, “and I know Macmillan’s 
use Macmillan just like 3 out of 5 of us independents*” and before different because it’s made different — refined by a proc- 
I could open my mouth he was off to the races. ess that the Macmillan people have patented. 
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“lve got a lot of good oils to choose from, butI “What's more, Macmillan really gets into the tight spots and protects 
happen to know that Macmillan Ring-Free cleans as with a slick, tough film — stands up to heat and friction in the new, 
it lubricates ... been doing it for years. And you would efficient, hotter-running motors.’ Then I saw the light ...I changed 
not find 3 out of 5 of us independents* using Mac- to Macmillan — but quick. Believe me, there’s peace of mind in every 
millan if it wasn’t just what the doctor ordered. mile when I use the oil the experts choose. 


Throughout the nation, ZF Ou 0, 5 oceans 
"(USE MACMILLAN IMD CHR” 


*Thousands of independent dealers who sell Macmillan and more than 800 ather brands of oil. 
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Two worlds were on display before 
the United Nations last week. Foreign 
Minister Molotoff and Sen. Warren Aus- 
tin addressed the General Assembly on 
behalf of Russia and the United States. 
They spoke on the same topics and they 
frequently used similar phrases. But the 
meanings they ascribed to the 
words were often as different as 
the languages they spoke. Ex- 
amples: 


Disarmament: Mo.otorr— 
Now that the disarmament of 
the principal aggressive countries 
has been carried out . . . the time 
has come to effect measures to 
carry out a general restriction of 
armaments. The adoption of 
these measures will . . . enhance 
the confidence that the United 
Nations are really permeated by 
a desire for lasting peace .. . 
[and] will be a deserved blow 
at the expansionist strivings of 
those groups which have not yet 
sufficiently learned the lessons of 
the ignominious collapse of ag- 
gressors in the recent war. 


One Word, Two Worlds: How Yes in English Can Mean No in Russian 


practice the liquidation of the UN or- 
ganization because this principle is the 
cornerstone of this organization. 
Austin—The principle of unanimity 
in essential matters reflects the realities 
of the world as it is today . . . [It] tends 
to discourage the taking of intransigent 





AustTin—The United States has 
consistently been in forefront of 
those striving to reduce the bur- 
den of armaments upon the peoples of 
the world . . . After the last war we 
made the mistake of disarming unilat- 
erally. We shall not repeat that mistake. 
The United States is prepared to coop- 
erate fully with all other members of the 
UN in disarmament. It advocates effec- 
tive safeguards, by way of inspection 
and other means to protect complying 
states against the hazards of violation 
and evasion. 

The Veto: Mo.otorr—The repudi- 
ation of the principle of unanimity of all 
the great powers, and this is in fact 
what this proposal for the abolition of 
the veto amounts to, would mean in 





disposition of the Japanese-mandatec 
islands, The British were drafting a pro- 
posal which they hope might force the 
Russians to explain in each specific case 
why they consider themselves a power 
“directly interested” in the trusteeship 
agreements covering Togoland, the Cam- 
eroons, and Tanganyika. There was no 
word on what the Russians intended to 
do. But a high official of the Secretariat 
was able to reassure an anxious dele- 
gate: “The Russians have decided to 
make trouble on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. However, they are still discussing 
what kind of trouble would be most 
effective.” 
Significance---- 

Molotoff’s speech was intended to ac- 


complish two purposes: to show that the 
Western world is still dominated by war- 





positions and to encourage the achieve- 
ment of agreement through compromise 
. .. Restraint and self discipline . . . are 
essential in the application of the voting 
formula. This is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges to conduct if we are to give 
strength to the UN for peace. 

Troops Abroad: Motororr — The 
Security Council should know . . . where 
and what armed forces of the UN are 
stationed at present outside the con- 
fines of their countries . . . The Soviet 
Union is prepared to submit this infor- 
mation. 

Austin—The United States has noth- 
ing to hide with regard to our armed 
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mongers and imperialists, and that against 
this background of warmongering the 
Soviet Union alone has come forward 
with a bold scheme for international dis- 
armament. 

Molotoff’s disarmament proposal should 
be read in conjunction with the situation 
prevailing on the Military Staff Com- 
mittee which, under Chapter VII of the 
UN Charter, is charged with the task of 
organizing an international security force 
—a prerequisite to effective all-round dis- 
armament. Beginning in March, the 
United States, British, French, and Chi- 
nese members of the Committee, who 
had all submitted their own views on the 
organization of the security force, tried to 
obtain a corresponding statement from 
the Russians. 


In mid-September the Soviet reply 
finally came: Before military agreements 


f International 
Disarmament with differences: Molotoff and Austin 
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forces at home or abroad .. . It is our 
opinion that the proposed inquiry 
should include all mobilized armed 
forces, whether at home or abroad. 

Trusteeship: MoLororrF — Not a 
single step has been taken along this 
path [to create a trusteeship council] 
by the countries which would not 
let go their firm hold of the man- 
dates of Palestine and Tangan- 
yika, Togo and New Guinea, etc. 
. . . [They confine themselves] 
to the writing of unsatisfactory 
drafts and insignificant declara- 
tions. 

Austin—Draft trusteeship 
agreements have been submitted 
to this Assembly . . . The United 
States hopes that a_ sufficient 
number . . . will be approved by 
the Assembly to make possible 
the immediate establishment of 
the Trusteeship Council and the 
Trusteeship System. 

Atom Bomb: Mo tororr — 
The American plan, the so-called 
Baruch plan, unfortunately is 
afflicted by a certain degree of 
selfishness. It is based on the de- 
sire to secure for the United 
States the monopolistic posses- 
sion of the atom bomb .. . We, 
the Soviet people, do not tie up our cal- 
culations for the future with the use of 
the atom bomb .. . There is no reason 
to postpone the adoption of an interna- 
tional convention, proposed by the Sov- 
iet Union, regarding the banning of the 
manufacture and use of atomic weapons. 

Austin—We propose that the Charter 
(of the Internationa! Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority) will endow it with 
power sufficient to insure that atomic 
energy will be developed and used for 
peaceful purposes only . . . The United 
States goes further... It . . . will re- 
move the deadly fear of other weapons 
of mass destruction. 





could be made, the Russians said in ef 


fect, the purposes of the Security force 
must be clearly stated. In vain the other 
representatives argued that these pur 
poses had already been stated in the 
Charter. A subcommittee to reconsider 
the purposes had to be appoirited. This 
subcommittee is now awaiting the Rus- 
sians’ statement. 

Secretary General Trygve Lie has let it 
be suggested discreetly that Molotoffs 
speech should be regarded as the last 
thunder before clearing weather and that 
a more cooperative Russian attitude in 
the Assembly can now be expected. 
Neither the United States nor the British 
delegations share this optimism. They aré 
willing to forecast the conclusion of the 
peace treaties with the satellites at the 
current session of the Foreign Ministers 
Council. But they continue to foresee 
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a Wouldn’t you know that aviation would 
find the answer to the ultimate in safety for 


personal planes by looking up not down? 
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4 By going “upstairs”—and quick? Given a 
i fast, sure method of gaining safe altitude, 


any small plane can glide to a safe 
landing almost any time the engine fails, either 
on the take-off or later. 


That’s the big, bright promise of Jato—the 
“packaged horsepower’ rocket motor that our 
subsidiary, the Aerojet Engineering Corpora- 
tion, manufactured in vast numbers for the Navy 
during the war. They made possible the take-off 





» Headquarters: AKRON, OHIO —Other Domestic Plants at: Wabash, Indiana 
(Mechanical Goods) « Pasadena and Azusa, California (Aerojet Engineering Corporation) 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio « Waco and Baytown, Texas » Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
Barnesville, Georgia * Foreign Plants in: Mexico (2) * Chile * Venezuela » Portugal 
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of large ships from restricted runways and the 
surface of rough seas. Recently, they aided the 


take-off of the Navy’s “Truculent Turtle” on its 
record hop from Perth, Australia~heaviest load 
ever lifted off the ground by a two-engined ship, 


On personal planes of tomorrow, a Jato, as 
convenient an accessory as your car’s spare tire, 
promises to provide instant access to safe 
altitude at the touch of a button. Jatos for per- 
sonal planes are another example of General’s 
program of collaboration with scientists in many 


fields to make progress inevitable—through 
research and industrial “know-how” 
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Your home is your castle 









. » « when it’s protected — 
by an ANCHOR Fence 


Yes... privacy, beauty and peace of mind are 
all yours when your home or estate is bordered 
by an Anchor Chain Link Fence. You have day 
and night protection against vandals, trespassers, 
short-cut seckers, picnickers and animals that 
deface your shrubbery . . . your children are kept 
from dashing out into traffic . . . carefully de- 
signed fence “'sets off’ the beauty of your grounds. 

For detailed information, beauti- 
ful illustrations of actual installa- 
tions, send today for our free 
catalog No. 115. Write to AN- 
CHOR POST FENCE DIVI- 
SION, Anchor Post Products, 


Inc., 6612 Eastern Ave., Balti- 
more 24, Md. 


A nchor Fence 


Nationwide Sales and Erecting Service 











UNITED NATIONS 








stormy encounters with the Russians on 
all controversial matters pending before 
the UN Assembly. 


Setting Their Sites 


The summer-long protests from West- 
chester County residents, echoed by a 
sympathetic New York press, changed to 
sighs of relief on Nov. 1 when Sena- 
tor Austin ended American silence on 
the subject of the UN’s permanent site. 
He announced that the United States 
delegation will ask for broadening the 
agenda to include the Flushing Mead- 
ows site New York City has offered free 
of charge and the 3-mile site San Fran- 
cisco wants to donate as well as the 
five expensive Westchester sites already 
under consideration. 


Busting the Budget 


Calls for economy are anticipated in 


UN budget hearings, but Committee Five 
of the General Assembly was dum- 
founded on Nov. 2, when the Soviet 
delegate, Feodor T. Guseff, ripped into 
the proposed administrative budget of 
$23,790,008 for 1947, Speaking loudly 


and rapidly into the new simultaneous 
translating system, Guseff demanded that 
plans for a world-wide information serv- 
ice, with offices in six capitals, be 
dropped. 

“This vast propaganda program cannot 
be adopted,” he thundered. “It diverts 
attention to functions for which the 
United Nations was not destined . ... The 
people expect achievements, not propa- 
ganda.” Guseff charged that the perma- 
nent secretariat was already “a swollen 
mechanism,” its work “drowned” in a 
flood of paper which amounts to “a mil- 
lion pages a day.” He demanded that 
staffs be cut by 30 to 40 per cent. 

Humbled Servant: Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie’s wide-eyed, genial face 
reddened -under the force of Guseff’s 
words. When his chance for rebuttal 
came, his voice was high-pitched as he 
tried to control his emotions. Looking 
straight at the Russian delegate, he told 
the committee: “As your humble, obedi- 
ent servant, I have done your work . . . I 
want to say that there has been no in- 
crease in the organization at all. . . it is 
not completed yet. I still have holes to 
fill in.” He pleaded that his experts’ 
estimates were for a “minimum budget” 
and asked for time to prepare a careful 
answer to Guseff’s charges. 

While Lie spoke, Guseff pulled at his 
long cigarette holder, a smile on_ his 
bland, blond face at the other’s obvious 
discomfort. UN delegates remembered 
that the Soviet Union backed Trygve Lie 
at the UN’s London session. They re- 
called Lie’s intervention on Iran and 
Spain at previous meetings. At the time 
they believed Lie had amply repaid Rus- 
sia for its early attentions. But now 
Guseff’s attack tended to show that Lie, 
like many others, had fallen from Red 
favor. 


$$ eS 


Guseff’s charges overshadowed Sen, 
Arthur H. Vandenberg’s gusty speech the 
previous day. The American delegate 
had balked at the ‘proposal that the 
United States foot half the administrative 
bill. Vandenberg questioned Lie’s recom. 
mendation that, on the basis of relative 
capacity to pay, the United States should 
assume 49.89 per cent of the UN’s costs, 
He maintained that the UN would “dan. 
gerously retrogress,” if any one nation 
held more than a 25 per cent financial 
interest in the organization. But, in view 
of the temporary disruptions created by 
the war, he offered to raise the United 
States ante to 33 per cent. 











Associated Press 
Linguistic Success: The simultane- 
ous translation system conveys Senator 
Vandenberg’s words in five languages to 
the budget committee at Lake Success. 


~~ 





Whipping Boy 

On April 28, 1945 Julian R. Caceres of 
Honduras started an uproar at the San 
Francisco conference by parading through 
the Opera House holding aloft a news- 
paper with the premature headline, 
“Nazis Quit.” The day’s chairman, 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, rapped vainly 
for order in the tumult—and never after 
that forgot that the delegate of a nation 
of 62,000 once stole a meeting from the 
representative of 193,000,000. 

Molotoff used “Gonduras”—as the Rus- 
sians- pronounce it—to illustrate his con- 
tempt for small nations, and Stalin made 
similar acid remarks. Last week, at 
a General Assembly session, Molotoff re- 
vealed that he had still not forgotten the 
eighteen-month-old incident. Once again 
he used the small Central American repub- 
lic to illustrate his arguments against In- 
ternational majority rule, deriding those 
who would “equalize . . . the vote of Hon- 
duras to that of the United States or the 
vote of Haiti to that of the Soviet Union. 
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WINNING BEAUTY 


It’s good to know you’ve picked 
a winner — as you have when 


your choice is a car with Body 


by Fisher. 


You’re confident its smartness 


is better by far. You are cer- 
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tain, too, of the ultimate in 


comfort and safety—of security 


RE 


assured by Body by Fisher’s 


Unisteel construction. 
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Be sure there’s a Body by 


Fisher emblem on the new car 
you're considering. It symbol- 
izes an achievement made 


possible by devotion to fine 






















coachcraft for more than 38 


years. 
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You get Body by Fisher 


CADILLAC 


> Rus- 
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off re- | BETTER BY FAR 
onthe © 
again | Thousands of dollars in university scholarships and cash awards for 
epub- | best miniature Napoleonic coaches or model cars submitted by 
ist In- boys of 12-19 years inclusive. For information, write: Fisher 


on Body Craft:man’s Guild, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 1916 Buick Super Sedanet 
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On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice weekly. See your local newspaper for time and station. 
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Painting by Paul Sample—‘‘Copra Workers, Luzon’? 


Dollars for Coconuts, in the Philippines 


HILIPPINE COPRA — dried coconut meat —is the source of coco- 

nut oil, one of the world’s most versatile commodities. Its 
principal use is in soap-making and the by-product, glycerine. 

Before the war, the Philippines were the world’s largest ex- 
porters of coconut products. The coconut industry has been 
one of the first to recover after the liberation. Other export 
products beginning to move in quantity include Manila hemp, 
manganese and chrome ore. It will take some time to restore 
the flow of exports such as sugar, gold, tobacco, hats, pearl 
buttons, cabinet woods, and embroidery. 

Foreign trade of the Philippines increased about fivefold 
during the forty years of American sovereignty. By the end of 
the year our exports to the Philippines are expected to reach 
substantially higher levels. 

The only American Bank in the Philippines, the Manila Branch of 
the National City Bank is a complete and long-established unit which 
exporters and importers use to build foreign trade and business men gen- 
erally utilize for all types of financial transactions in the Islands. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York e¢ 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 


Sis tn Werld Wide Bankine 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Sinee 1919 George N. Coe, 
Manager of Manila Branch, 
has served National City cus- 
tomers in London and in sev- 
en branches in the Far East. 
He has rolled up 27 years 
actively practicing banking 
overseas, a lifetime experi- 
ence exclusively at the dis- 
posal of National City clients. 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


GRAZ 
Rio de Janeiro 





CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 

CUBA 
Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St 
11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 


Bombay 
Calcutta 





MEXICO 
Mexico City 


PERU 
Lima 


. Manila 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamoo 


Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 
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THE PEACE: Russia’s 


Twice the fate of Germany has been 
decided in the statély Hall of Mirrors in 
the Palace of Versailles—once in 1871, 
when Bismarck proclaimed the German 
Empire, a giant at birth; and again in 
1919, when the victorious Allies forced 
the Treaty of Versailles on the Weimar 
Republic, a sickly infant destined for a 
short life. This week consideration of the 
fate of Germany began in a 30- by 50- 
foot room 87 floors above the humming 
traffic of Park Avenue in New York. 


‘ There, in the pine-paneled tower drawing 


room of the personal suite of Lucius 
Boomer, president of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
Council reconvened on Nov. 4 around 
a 21-seat circular oak table. 

Foreign Minister Molotoff had reached 
New York first, aboard the Queen Eliza- 
beth. Foreign Secretary Ernest. Bevin 
came from Britain on the old Aquitania, 
still drab in war paint. So did Maurice 
Couve de Murville, Deputy French 
Foreign Minister. (Premier-President 
Georges Bidault or his successor is sched- 
uled to arrive after the Nov. 10 French 
elections.) Secretary of State Byrnes flew 
up from Washington on Nov. 8. 

Overshadowing Issue: The first job 
of the foreign ministers was to finish the 
unfinished business of the Paris confer- 
ence—approval or further postponement 
of the peace treaties with the five Axis 
satellite nations. Beyond this task loomed 
the great problem of postwar diplomacy: 
the writing of a treaty for Germany, the 
key to relations between the Russians 
and the Western Powers. But before 
such a treaty could even be considered, 
the Big Four had to face the most mo- 
mentous development since the Potsdam 
conference—Russian proposals for a 


Plan for a Fourth Reich 


sweeping revision of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment with the fundamental aim of secur- 
ing immense reparations for the Soviet 
Union from increased German industrial 
production.* 

This overshadowing issue has been 
developing since last summer. It was 
first brought out fully in a_ special 
section in the Sept. 23 issue of NEws- 
WEEK, where the background was given 
at length and the arguments for and 





*For an opinion, see Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign 
Tides, page 61. 





~ 
What Russia Wants 


In two-power talks between the 
Americans and Russians in Berlin, 
the Soviets have proposed a funda- 
mental revision of the Potsdam 
agreement. The chief Soviet points: 

1—Economic unification of the 
Reich. 

2—Acceptance by the Western 
Powers of the principle of repara- 
tions from current German pro- 
duction: 

3—Raising the fixed maximum 
steel output from 5,800,000 tons.a 
year to 9,000,000-11,000,000 tons. 

4—Raising the contemplated over- 
all level of industry from the 50-55 
per cent of the 1938 level agreed 
to in March 1946 to 70-78 per cent. 

5—Fixing the value of reparations 
to be extracted by Russia and other 
countries at $2,000,000,000 a year 
over a period of at least ten years. 

6—In return, the recipient powers 
to furnish raw materials to German 
industries, 
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International 


Krupp’s at night and in daylight after bombing; now the Russians want German industrial production restored 


against the proposal discussed in detail. 
These arguments now become the pre- 
occupation of the foreign ministers and 
other officials. On Oct. 30 the debate was 
touched off by Edwin W. Pauley, Presi- 
dent Truman’s special reparations com- 
missioner, who denounced the Soviet 
plan as a means of “successfully courting” 
a third world war. 

Lucius D. Clay, Deputy United States 
Military Governor in the Reich, and Am- 
bassador Robert Murphy were to arrive 
in Washington from Berlin on Nov. 10 
for conferences on the Soviet proposals. 
The accompanying box on this page 
gives the complete list of the Russian 
demands. Generalissimo Stalin himself 
backed them up in one of his answers to 
questions put to him by Hugh Baillie, 
United Press president. Stalin came out 
in favor of the economic unification of 
Germany and an increased level of Ger- 
man production. On Oct. 31 Secretary 
Byrnes—for the record at least—said that 
the United States would stick by the 
original Potsdam Agreement. 

But the German question had an 
urgency that transcended politics and 
argument. From the Rhine to the Oder 
winter has begun to settle down over the 
devastated cities and the impoverished 
farms of the Reich. Germany, the coun- 
try on which the recovery of Europe 
can be based, now faces its greatest 
crisis, a winter that will be worse than 
last year. 


ows 


REICH: Hungry Herrenvolk 


The Allies had expected the German 
crisis to come last winter. For a variety 
of reasons it did not: The German peo- 
ple were still too shell-shocked to cause 
trouble; accumulated food and industrial 
stocks helped tide the Reich through; 
health and resistance to disease were still 
fairly strong. Now the food reserves have 
been depleted; industrial stocks are ex- 
a continued below-minimum 


diet has undermined health; some 7,500,- 
000 refugees from the east have been 





























ABOUT THE BOSS? 


Certainly they thank the boss! Healthfully clean washrooms 
are definitely management’s responsibility. 


Women demand cleanliness. They work better, and their 


morale is higher when management provides sanitary 
washrooms. 


Not only is a clean washroom a healthy washroom — but it 
is profitable and economical as well ... as thousands of the 
country’s leading factories, business establishments, amuse- 


ment places and public buildings have learned by using West 
Washroom Service. 


Ask the West branch in your city* how they can help keep 
washrooms clean and sanitary. 


CREA LOOM 








WES apranes 
AMY 42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


*BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


CLEANSING DISINFECTANTS ¢ INSECTICIDES « KOTEX VENDING MACHINES 
PAPER TOWELS ¢ AUTOMATIC DEODORIZING APPLIANCES ¢ LIQUID SOAPS 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


measure must be detached from the main 


draft and voted on separately, 


Hesse’s new constitution, which short- 
ens the name “Greater Hesse” to “Hesse,” 


is more drastic in its socialization anq 
labor provisions than the constitutions 
proposed for Wirttemberg-Baden or Ba- 
varia. Article 41 calls for commuuity own. 
ership of coal, potash, and Ore mines, iron 


and steel works, power plants and rail 
transports. [msurance companies and 


large banks likewise fall under state con. 


trol, with the present owners functioning 
as state trustees for a short period. An 


eight-hour work day, paid vacations, and 


the right to form trade unions and to 
strike are further guaranteed. 


American permission to put the Hesse 


constitution to a vote came a week after 
British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 


announced plans to nationalize basic 


Cerman industry in the British zone. 
London observers had been in doubt 


whether the Americans would oppose 
the British outline. The green light on 


the Hesse constitution seemed a favor- 
able augury to them. 
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AUSTRIA: Independence, Please 


In the chilly bare auditorium of the 
shell-scarred Vienna Parliament Building, 


165 Austrian legislators sat down on Oct. 
29 to hold the first secret session of any 
Austrian Parliament since 1917. The rea- 
son; a chance for the government to de- 
fend itself in private against leftist at- 
tacks without incurring the wrath of the 
Soviets. The result: a unanimous reso- 
lution, supported even by Communist 
deputies, urging restoration of Austria's 
independence and an end to the four- 
power occupation. 

The plaintive request for sovereignty 
and for Austrian control over its occupied 
industries and productive areas was the 
latest SOS from Chancellor Leopold 
Figl’s government. The Cabinet even pre- 
pared to resign. Not only were food, 
shoes, and clothing shorter than at any 
other time since the end of the war, but 
Communists blamed the Fig] Cabinet for 
conditions caused by excessive Soviet de- 
mands on Austrian economy. 

But Austria’s case against the Soviet 
Union, which has considered Nazi-seized 
Austrian ‘property as legitimate repara- 
tions, was not the only complaint. The 
secret Parliament meeting also accused 
the French of living off the land, the 
Americans of requisitioning homes and 
buildings indiscriminately, and the Brit- 
ish of taking all shoes produced in their 
zone. Allied guests, according to Finance 
Minister George Zimmerman, had cost 
3,600,000,000 schillings ($360,000,000 


U.S.) since the “liberation.” . 


At the same time, in New York, Dr. 
Karl Gruber, 38-year-old Austrian For- 
eign Minister, charged that his country 
was “under the most oppressive occupa- 
tion in Europe,” and that occupation bur- 
dens on Austria actually were greater 
than those on Germany. 
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BRITAIN: Mated 
The following advertisement was re- 


ported by the London weekly, New 
Statesman and Nation, as having ap- 
peared recently in a provincial English 
newspaper, The Bridgwater Mercury: 
“Bridal gown and veil, stock size, no 
coupons; also pr. gent’s spiked running 


shoes.” 


Palestine Madness 


“This is Irgun Zvai Leumi. Clear the 
railway station—quickly—it’s going up.” 


Forty minutes after the Jewish terrorist 


organization phoned this warning to 
Jerusalem police last week, a red-haired 


girl dropped three suitcases containing 


mines in the station waiting room, jumped. 
into a green taxicab, and roared off in a 


spatter of bullets, Explosions collapsed 


the station roof and killed a British police 
sergeant. 


The next day the VAAD Leumi (Jew- 
ish National Council) added its voice to 


that of the Inner Zionist Council in of- 
ficially condemning “such acts of mad- 


ness. In return, the Colonial Office 


ordered the release of top Jewish Agen- 
cy leaders and more than 700 other 


Jews held since June in the Latrun 


detention camp. 
Meanwhile Royal Navy minesweepers 


towed into Haifa harbor a 700-ton Span- 


ish vessel, the San Dimitrio, renamed 
Latrun by the 1,300 Jewish refugees 


crowded aboard. While British troops 
armed with Bren guns warned off milling 
Haifa Jews, the emaciated refugees brief- 


ly attained their goal of stepping ashore 
_on Palestinian soil. They walked 50 yards, 
then boarded 


bound for detention camps on Cyprus. 


On Nov. 8 two Jews and two Arabs were 
slain in a clash—the worst since 19389— 


over Jewish settlement farmland north 
of Jerusalem at Lake Huleh. 


History Lesson 


Prime Minister Attlee, who once taught 
social science, scored a zero in: history 
before a laughing House of Commons on 
Oct. 30. When a Laborite M.P. suggested 
that the term “The Last World War” 
replace the familiar “Second World War,” 
which he said implied a third conflict, 
Attlee saw no logic in the protest. “As far 
as I know, there was a First and Second 
Punic War and not a third,” he ventured. 


Attlee’s forgotten Third Punic War 
ended when Carthage was leveled to the 
ground in 146 B.C, its site. plowed up, 
and the survivors sold into slavery by 
the conquering Romans. 


Po 


EGYPT: Dignity First 


The jubilant tone of Premier Ismail 
Sidky Pasha’s report on his London talks 
over British withdrawal from Egypt and 
the Sudan (Newsweek, Nov. 4) sounded 
a bit off key last week. On Oct. 28 Prime 





two British troopships | 
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Over a long span of years the Chicago Daily News | 


has been nationally noted as a productive advertising 


medium, .A persistently productive advertising mes 


.dium. The reason for such persistence of productive- 


ness was revealed in a recent independent} survey.* 
This survey found the Daily News families to be dis- 


tributed into the following income groups:— 


Over $7,499, 10.8% . . . $5,000-$7,499, 13.9% 


$3,000-$4,999, 39.6% . . . $2,000-$2,999, 23.3% 


Below $2,000, 12.4% 


‘What these figures show is AMPLITUDE of purchas- 
ing power. And CONCENTRATION of purchasing 


power which can be reached through the médium of 
a single. newspaper. It is a HOME newspaper with 
selected mass circulation. 


Only by using the Chicago Daily. News can any ad- 
vertiser expect to obtain MAXIMUM sales in the 
Chicago market. 


*Conducted exclusively among regular readers of the Chicago Daily 
News, representing a valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling, 


CHIGAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
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International 
Out With the Old: Before a solemn, bowing Diet, Emperor Hirohito last week 
officially promulgated the new Japanese constitution which renounces war and 
gives the people a bill of rights. In Tokyo these Japanese celebrate the “Festival of 
the Reconstruction of the New Japan.” Youthful celebrants, partially clad in tradi- 
tional robes, parade through the streets carrying a temple shrine on their shoulders. 





Minister Attlee icily informed the House 
of Commons that the Egyptian Premier's 
statements were “partial and mislead- 
ing.” He said that the British contem- 
plated no change in the existing Anglo- 
Egyptian administration of the Sudan 
and that Britain upheld the right of the 
Sudanese to decide their own future. 

In Cairo, where Sidky Pasha was con- 
fined to bed on doctor’s orders, opposi- 
tion leaders demanded his resignation. 
A former cabinet minister called Attlee’s 
words a “serious insult” and a “stab at 
the dignity of Egypt.” Sidky pacified 
his attackers with a somewhat fuller ex- 
planation: The present Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium would continue only until 
the Sudanese could choose their own 
form of government. The British would 
recognize Egyptian sovereignty over the 
Sudan if the Sudanese so decided. 

But more indignant than the Premier’s 
opposition were the Sudanese national- 
ists. In the Nile River city of Om- 
durman on Oct. 28, a huge throng at 
a meeting called by the Umma party 
heard a recital of classical poetry, then 
marched 10,000-strong down Omdur- 


man’s main street shouting: “Down with 
imperialism! Down with the condomini- 
um government! Long live a free, 
independent Sudan!” 


ror 


ITALY: Lethal Fruit 


In Italian cities, Fascist diehards ob- 
serving the 24th anniversary of Musso- 
lini’s March on Rome on Oct. 28 were 
frustrated by alert and overworked police 
who carted off scattered bombs and hand 


grenades before any damage was done. 
But in Milan, an explosion which killed 
one man and injured two others gave 
the day a lethal atmosphere after all. 
The blast was attributed to an “acety- 
lene apparatus” which a nonpolitical 
fruit peddler used*to ripen his wares. 
Three days later, however, another blast 
—presumably set off by Zionists, Poles, 
or Italian Fascists—wrecked the British 
Embassy in Rome. 


ror 


FRANCE: Seal and Frown 

In the drab, unadorned Hall of Seals 
in the French Ministry of Justice, Henri 
Teitgen on Oct. 30 performed an ancient 
ritual. Minister of Justice Teitgen, who 
doubles as Keeper of the Seals, tightened 


- the screw on a round, wax-filled mold. 


Two strips of tricolored ribbon dangled 
from one end. When the mold was 


opened, there was the Great Seal of 
France, last affixed in 1919 to the Treaty 
of Versailles. This time the seal authenti- 
cated the new French Constitution, ac- 
cepted on Oct. 183 by a bare majority of 
voters. 


But almost before the wax had cooled, 
the infant Constitution had been sub- 
jected to another bitter attack by its most 
uncompromising opponent—Charles de 
Gaulle. The inscrutable Resistance lead- 
er, who is nominally in retirement at his 
Colombey home in the Mame, issued 
a 600-word statement on Nov. 1 in which 
he repeated his dissatisfaction with the 
controversial Constitution. He had asked 
his supporters last month to reject the 
draft. Now he asked them to vote on 


aE) 


Nov. 10 for National Assembly candi- 
dates who would demand revision of 
the Constitution. 


With the elections only a few days off 
this put the Popular Republican party— 
many of whose members are ardent 
Gaullists~on the spot. While the MRP 
has gone on record for revision, it cannot 
make revision the whole point of its cam- 
paign both because it asked its followers 
to vote for the Constitution and again 
because many MRP members are tired of 


the ceaseless polemics on the constitu- 
tional problem. 


Pa 


JAPAN: Ration Points 


With a bumper rice crop harvested, 
the Japanese Government last week in- 
creased the daily rice ration to almost a 
pint a day per person. The price jumped 
133 per cent to about 8 cents for the 
day’s ration. The increase will be passed 
along to the farmer in an effort to keep 
his crops channeled into the controlled 
market. On Nov. 1, the day the new ra- 
tions went into effect, Compton Paken- 
ham, chief of Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau, 
visited a rice distribution center and sent 
this description of how rationing works 
in the Japanese capital: 

“For centuries idobata kaigi (wellside 
conference) was Japanese slang for gos- 
sip. Wells long ago disappeared from 
Tokyo, but the expression stuck until re- 
placed by haikyujo kaigi (ration-center 
conference). The same local gossips, 
mostly, women dressed in anything from 
kimonos to sweaters and slacks, now 
hang around in the streets, sometimes 
for hours in the pouring rain, waiting for 
their rations. Queue talk continues as 
mothers unstrap their babies from their 


backs and nurse them. Children devise © 


a game that can be played with a dead 
rat from the gutter. Eventually the dis- 
tribution begins. 


Japanese Efficiency: “Like most of- 
ficial operations in Japan, the process of 
distributing rations appears to be a 
series of slipshod complications. The 
six tough-looking characters operating 
one station wore combinations of mil- 
tary uniforms, riding breeches, and na 
tive costumes. They said that they 
seldom received advance notice when 
supplies would arrive. Usually unher- 
alded trucks or street cars just dump 


piles of food untidily at their office 
door. Thus there is considerable waste, 


as when rice sacks stand outside over- 
night in the rain, 


“The officials explained that their sta- 
tion serves 6,400 persons in 1,800 fami- 
lies, or fourteen tonarigumi (neighbor- 
hood groups). While they check their 
supplies and finish preliminary paper 
work, they call their patrons by ring- 
ing a bell, clapping two wooden blocks 
together, or just shouting loudly in the 
streets. Then they weigh out the ra- 
tion, count the customer’s cash three 
times, and enter the details of the ex- 
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change on the ration card of each family. 
Finally they stamp the card with a han 


(official seal). 

“Besides rice, this distribution center 
handles flour, sweet potatoes, and Amer- 
ican canned goods. But shoppers must 
go to another ration station to get sake, 
salt, vinegar, soy sauce, and cotton 
goods; another for sugar and soap; 
another for fish, and still another for 
vegetables, All are in different places and 
use different methods. One woman ex- 
pressed the worldwide complaint: “Now- 


adays it takes more time and effort to 
get food than to eat it’.” 


Por 


CHINA: Birthday With Noodles 


Flags hung from Nanking’s tawdry 
shop i and red and gold banners 
stretched across its sunny, dusty streets, 
as the Chinese capital on Oct. 31 cele- 
brated Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
60th birthday. “In line with my principle 
of frugality,” the generalissimo specifical- 
ly requested that no bronze statues be 
erected. 

To Chinese the 60th birthday is an 
especially happy occasion. According to 
tradition, it completes a special life cycle. 
Nanking holiday crowds watched a horse 
show and soccer, tennis, and touch-foot- 
ball matches staged in Chiang’s honor. 
Restaurants served shou mien (birthday 
noodles) and dumplings. Kuomintang of- 
ficers decorated the ceremonial hall of the 
Officers Moral Endeavor Association with 





Mrs. Marshall had taught him—Chinese 
checkers. Four days later Chiang’s gov- 
ernment signed a five-year nonpolitical 


trade pact with the United States. 


aa 


SUMATRA: Return of the Dutch 


Indonesians hastily slopped _ paint 
over anti-Dutch slogans scrawled on the 
stone-walled buildings in Palembang, Su- 
matra. By agreement with leaders of the 
Indonesian Republic, Dutch troops were 
coming back in force to replace the Brit- 
ish garrison in the inland oil port, site 
of the heavily bombed $100,000,000 
Standard Vacuum refinery. Last week 
three landing ships carrying the first 750 
soldiers wound 60 miles up the broad, 
sluggish Musi River and on Oct. 28 came 
ashore on Palembang’s muddy beaches. 
Another 150 troops landed 6 miles down- 
river at Plaju, site of a Royal Dutch Shell 
refinery. No incident marred the military 
truce recently signed by the Dutch and 
the new republic. . 

Dr. Mohammed Isa, subgovernor of 
republican Sumatra, officially welcomed 
the Dutch garrison. And while Indo- 
nesians watched from their floating bam- 
boo house rafts and stilt dwellings on the 
Musi’s banks, 200 uniformed Japanese 
prisoners of war embarked for repatria- 
tion. Along with 4,800 other Japanese still 
to be repatriated, they had been retained 
by the British to guard American, British, 
and Dutch oil installations. The British 
themselves, who have garrisoned three cit- 


INDIA: Divided Together 


“Death to Goonda (Hooligan) Jinnah!” 
“Long live Pakistan!” The familiar Hindu 
and Moslem rallying cries which have 
touched off disorders all over India rang 
out last week at the main gate of the 
Council House in New Delhi. Police 
nervously fingered their weapons and 
noted the time. The Central Legislative 
Assembly was scheduled to open in 45 
minutes. 

The crowds began to push and scuffle. 
The police waited no longer. They fired . 
a tear-gas shell. Handkerchiefs to noses, 
the 1,000-odd demonstrators scattered 
down the street. By the time the As- 
sembly members arrived, the fumes had 
drifted away. 


Inside the Council House, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress party Hindu 
vice president of the Executive Council, 
seated himself on one of the leather- 
padded front-row benches, along with 
Moslem and other government members. 
Across the semicircular chamber was 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, thin and tight- 
lipped president of the Moslem League. 
The nine European members took their 
places on the opposition back benches. 

The delegates all cheered and clapped 
their palms on their desks as Moslem 
and Congress party council ministers took 
the oath of loyalty to George VI, Rex et 
Imperator—the king-emperor. Then the 
Assembly, first to meet under the new 
Indian interim government, began to dis- 
cuss financial and military affairs. The 
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Hillside ambush: Turbaned Moslem tribesmen stone Nehru’s car in the rocky Northwest Frontier Province 


colored paper lanterns, scrolls, pictures of 
the god of longevity, and a huge, unsmil- 
ing portrait of Chiang taken several years 


ago. While a loudspeaker in the hall 
blared Chinese and Westen music—in- 
cluding “Ramona”—thousands of Chinese 
lined up to bow in homage before the 
thou (longevity) character, 

Although his expressionless face stared 
down on Nanking from countless posters, 
Generalissimo Chiang escaped the cele- 
brations, With General of the Army and 
Mrs. Marshall, the Chiangs left Nanking 
and travelled by special train to Wusih, 
on the road to Shanghai. There they 
picnicked on the shore of a lake and 
Chiang played a favorite game that 
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ies with 2,500 Gurkha and Eritish troops, 
will withdraw by Nov. 30. Among the 
3,500 Dutch Empire troops taking over 


are two battalions of Indonesians, as- 
signed to replace the Japanese guards, 

The peaceful changeover from British 
to Dutch command in Palembang was 
not duplicated in the northern half of 
the vast tropical island, Undisciplined 
elements of the “People’s Army,” al- 
though nominally under republican army 
command, have continually sniped at 
Dutch positions in Medan. One Dutch 
major was killed. And unless the truce is 
implemented successfully, the Dutch éx- 
pect more trouble when they take over 
the west-coast port of Padang. 


Associated Press 


members carefully skirted the critical 
problem of Hindu-Moslem riots. 
But the fast-spreading communal strife 


was uppermost in the minds of all gov- 
ernment leaders, In a Moslem university 
town, bricks were hurled through the 
windows of a train carrying Gandhi to 
the scene of riots in East Bengal. On the 
northwest frontier, Pathan tribesmen. had 
stoned Nehru’s car. Newspapers carried 
gory accounts of violence in both Hindu 
and Moslem provinces. Fires broke out 
daily in the Bustee (slum) districts of 
Calcutta. Temporarily dropping their po- 
litical differences, a joint League-Con- 
gress Cabinet mission flew to Calcutta to 
investigate the disorders at firsthand. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND: Dominion, 


Colony, or Province of Canada? 


Last week, Newfoundland’s national 
convention reached the most controver- 
sial issue on its agenda: confederation 
with Canada. The following report is 
from Newsweek's Canadian Editor, John 
Thompson, who flew to Newfoundland 
via Pan American Airways: 


On a bleak, rock-ribbed island at the 
gaping mouth of the St. Lawrence River, 
the 316,000 members of Britain’s oldest 
colony today are grimly en- 
gaged in one of this century’s 
strangest struggles for eco- 
nomic and political freedom. 

The island is Newfound- 
land,* 42,500 square miles of 
thinly mossed rock, spruce- 
jungled valleys, countless lakes, 
and Norwegian-type fjords. 
Strategically placed as_ the 
Gibraltar of North America, it 
is about the size of Virginia. 

For four centuries New- 
foundlanders, mostly of Eng- 
lish and Irish descent, have 
eked out a meager living from 
a land of niggardly resources. 
They produce almost nothing 
but fish, pulp and paper, and 
minerals, mostly for export. 
They have to import food, 
clothing, and manufactured 
goods. Because of heavy cus- 
toms duties, which provided 
70 per cent of the govern- 
ment’s revenue before the war, 
living costs are extremely high. 
Wages are poor. The annual 
prewar per capita income was 
$150, compared with $227 
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it went bankrupt in 1934. At that time 
Newfoundland reverted from dominion 
to colonial status, submitting to rule by 
a commission of three Britons and three 
Newfoundlanders appointed by the 
Crown. Britain promised to give back 
Newfoundland’s independence if and 
when the country got on its feet. Today 
there is no telling whether the economy 
will slump back to prewar levels. Re- 
cently, for instance, the United States 
cut the annual budget for its armed 
forces in Newfoundland to $2,000,000. 
And while the war brought great finan- 
cial benefits (an estimated budget sur- 
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Promptly, representatives of the wealthy 
merchants, who control most of New. 
foundland’s fishing industry from shops 
on Water Street in St. John’s, condemned 
Smallwood*s plan in bitter terms. They 
said only a responsible Newfoundland 
government should seek terms from Can. 
ada, if ever. Several scornfully con- 
demned Smallwood as an ambitious lob- 
byist who had offered senatorships and 
other posts for support of confederation, 
They also recalled the unacceptable terms 
Canada had offered on two other occa- 
sions since 1869. 

Because Newfoundlanders have been 
without a political voice for 
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twelve years, no one knows 
what they really want. The 
best guess is that a minority 
(mostly outporters) favor, con- 
federation; the merchant class 
favors responsible government, 
perhaps chiefly because it fears 
competition from Canadian 
business; and a majority favor 
continued control by a com- 
mission government, chiefly be- 
cause they credit the present 
commission, rather than the war, 

with their current prosperity. 

This confusion also stems 
7 mostly from doubt over the 
island’s economic future. The 
modernized fishing industry 
with its quick-freezing plants 
may hold old markets and find 
new ones, but this depends on 
freer world trade and contin- 
ued high prices. Further ex- 


Occax ploitation of Newfoundland’s 
forests seems doubtful. Water- 
power resources are limited. 

a Mining, especially of iron ore, 
$00 MILES might be extended, but mar- 
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kets are not readily accessible. 





in Canada’s maritime provinces. 

Apart from the capital, St. John’s 
(population, 63,000), only three towns 
have more than 5,000 inhabitants. The 
remainder are scattered in 1,300 small 
settlements, or outports, along the 6,000- 


mile jagged coastline. Telegraph and’ 


telephone communication is limited to 
larger centers. There is one 900-mile 
railroad, from St. John’s to Port aux 
Basques, with a few branch lines on the 
east coast. Except around St. John’s and 
the new military bases, there are almost 
no roads. Health services have been 
poor; in 1941 it was estimated that nearly 
50 per cent of the population was suffer- 
ing from active tuberculosis. 

War Dollars: The war brought many 
changes to Newfoundland—the bastion of 
the North Atlantic convoy route. Canada 
spent $50,000,000 on bases. Then the 
United States moved in and spent $300,- 
600,000 more, employing thousands of 
Newfoundlanders and doubling the na- 
tional income. 

Financial independence came at an 
ironic moment for Newfoundland, which 
gave up its political independence when 





*Called “New Founde Land” by fifteenth-century 


discoverers. 


plus of $4,300,000 in 1945-46), it also 
brought new troubles: Prices rose 65 
per cent, wages 50 to 70 per cent. 

This summer a convention of 45 dele- 
gates was elected to report to the British 
Dominions Office on the forms of gov- 
ernment which might be presented in a 
national plebiscite, perhaps next year. 
The four main alternatives are: (1) self- 
government; (2) confederation with 
Canada; (3) keeping the present Crown 
commission, or (4) a commission of 
Newfoundlanders. A_ fifth possibility, 
union with the United States, is not dis- 
cussed officially but is popular with 
young Newfoundlanders who mingled 
with Americans during the war. 

Confederation Trouble: Last week, 
in St. John’s plush Assembly Chamber, 
ornately decorated with brass and crystal 
candelabra and a gold-crowned clock, the 
convention struck its most contentious 
subject in six weeks of work: confedera- 
tion with Canada. Joseph R. Smallwood, 
dynamic journalist from Bonavista, an out- 
port towa, and the convention’s only self- 
confessed Confederalist, asked that a del- 
egation go to Ottawa seeking the terms 
Canada might offer for confederation. 


International airlines are hope- 
ful that a tourist industry will develop. 
Labrador, which Newfoundland owns, is 
potentially a fruitful exploitation outlet, 
but is still almost inaccessible. 

The Grateful Giant? Political fac- 
tors are also confused. Britain is believ 
to be anxious to be rid of Newfoundland 
as a financial liability and to consider its 
strategic importance North America’s 
problem. The United States, to whom 
Britain in 1940 ceded defense bases in 
Newfoundland on a 99-year-lease—with- 
out the consent of Newfoundlanders—is 
vitally interested in the island’s future. 
While there is no popular desire in Can- 
ada for Newfoundland to join the domin- 
ion, the Canadian Government has of- 
fered to listen “sympathetically” to any 
appeal for confederation. 

Out of these conflicting and collateral 
interests, most Newfoundlanders are 
hopeful that some solution may be found 
to give them economic and political free- 
dom. They want a standard of living com- 
parable to that of other North Americans. 
If their niggardly soil cannot provide such 
an economy, they pin their hopes on 
North America’s grateful recognition of 
the island’s strategic importance. 











One hundred and thirty-six years have passed since Abraham Overholt 















created the whiskey that bears his name. But the monument that 






perpetuates his distilling integrity still exists in Old Overholt. It has the same rich, 
robust taste of the grain — the same deep, inviting amber color — that endeared 


it to past generations. And it is still being made on the same 





rity | site in a modern plant which evolved from the little old log cabin 
distillery beside the Youghioghieny River. When you try it, es 
ent, | you will agree that none other can take the place of this good, straight 


lian | five-year-old rye whiskey — skilfully made and properly aged. This whiskey 


is 
5 years old 








100 Proof 


_, 4s neighbors sat, 
Abraham Overholt is an 
honest mar and prudent 
LY? wall his transactions.” \ 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





Here’s where 


rubber outwears iron 


by 100 fo I-Pius! 


F all the “gremlins” that plague 

industry, none are more perverse 
and troublesome than those encoun- 
teredin handlingsharp,highly-abrasive 
materials. These diamond-hard par- 
ticles have the annoying habit of rap- 
idly cutting through the stoutest metal 
pipe —as the Ceramics Division of 
the Champion Spark Plug Company 
learned before finding the cure. 
In making porcelain insulators for 


HEN the purchasing agent happened 

to mention this trouble spot to the 
G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man. 
After a look-see, that friendly counse- 
lor advised using Diversipipe - a 
tough, heavy-duty, wire-reinforced 
rubber hose-pipe, specially developed 
by Goodyear for handling ore fines, 
pulverized coal, slag, cement and other 
abrasives. 


The P.A. took the G.T.M.’s tip, and in 
May 1945 the iron pipe was replaced 
with a 6-inch Diversipipe installation. 
Today, a year and a half later, the 
entire original line is still in service. 


There has been no holing through at 
the bends, no repairs, no replacements. 


And Champion reports; “No sign of 
wear!” 


Champion plugs, an extremely hard 
dense abrasive ceramic material is put 
through a series of grinding opera- 
tions, fed by gravity from one grinder 
to another. For this feed line which 
makes several angling turns, six-inch 
black iron pipe was being used — and 
the sharp, gritty material cut it 
through at the bends in 30 hours, 
necessitating continuous patching and 
replacement. 


Figuring on the basis of 8-hour work- 
ing days, Goodyear Diversipipe has 
already given more than 100 times 
longer service than metal pipe, and it 
has many plus months to go yet. Yes, 
its original price was a little higher, 
but its ultimate cost will be infinitesi- 
mal, 


No matter what you want to pipe — 
from super-heated steam, to corrosive 


acids or abrasive solids, there is a 
specially designed Goodyear hose that 
will give you similarly long-lasting, 
economical super-service. Whatever 
your need in hose and other industrial 


rubber products, it will pay you to con- 
sult the G.T.M. first. Write: Goodyear, 


Akron 16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, 


California. 


COODZYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





(This is a scene from Aida, voted the most popular opera last season by listeners to The Texas Company broadcasts.) 
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Ath. e « Direct from the stage of 
the Metropolitan O pera House... 
The Texas Company presents the 
glorious music of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, broadcast each Satur- 


day afternoon from November 16 
through March 15. This will be 


the seventh consecutive year of 


these Texaco-sponsored radio 


presentations. Included in each | 


broadcast will be popular inter- 
mission features such as the 


famous “Opera Quiz.” Remember 


to tune in on this series from the 
beginning. See your newspaper 


for time and station, 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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..only CHEVROLET brings you 
S all these BIG-CAR qualities 


at lowest cost 


Pee 





Truly, you’ve never seen so much automobile 
for so little money—so many motoring 
advantages at such great savings in purchase 
price, operation and upkeep—for here, 


indeed, is BIG-CAR quality at lowest cost! 
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Think of the extra pride and pleasure you and your motoring advantages plus economy in Chevrolet 


family will take in possessing an automobile that —and in Chevrolet alone—for this is the only 
combines the Big-Car beauty of a Body by Fisher — low-priced car that brings you all these Big-Car 


. the Big-Car comfort of Knee-Action ... the qualities at lowest cost in purchase price, oper- 
Big- Car performance of a mighty valve-in-head ation and upkeep! 


engine oie and the Big-Car salety of positive- You want the best in all-round motoring enjoy- 


action hydraulic brakes—all at lowest cost! ment, including sensible economy; you want Big- 


sounds like your fondest dream of automobile — Cor quality af lowest cost and we believe that your 


value come true, doesn’t it? own good judgment will tell you to choose the 
Well, you get this four-star combination of top new Chevrolet. 


THANK YOU FOR WAITING FOR YOUR NEW CHEVROLET 


eore doing everything possible to ship new cars to our well as to remind you that, until you secure delivery, the 
dealers in accordance with a predetermined distribution most important car of all to you is the car you are driving now. 


plan ossuring every dealer of his fair allotment, based on May we suggest, therefore, that you see your Chevrolet 


1941 passenger car sales; and our dealers, in turn, are doing _— for AEE —- and ans megs intervals. 2 —_ 
: eep your car in top running condition, always rememberin 
their level best to deliver new Chevrolets to their customers eg ™ Son . Y 3S 


that cold weather is hardest on older cars, Let him help to 


assure you of dependable transportation between now and 
seo legal the time you take delivery of your new car. See your 


We want to thank you most sincerely for your patience Chevrolet dealer for a complete check-up today. . . . And, 


and understanding in waiting for delivery of your car, as again, thank you. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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as rapidly as they are received, and in the fairest possible 
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TRAVEL CASES BY 


ape ' 


ud and a kiss for Uhristmas 


... GIVE THE FIRST TRULY AIR-TICHT LUGCAGE 





(Left) The handsomely lined and appointed Ladies’ Overnight 
Case; (Center) roomy Men's Two-Suiter; (Right) luxurious 


Ladies’ Wardrobe . 


.three of ten Halliburtons on display at 


fine luggage and department stores, 


— that say, “Thanks a million 
darling!”—that’s your reward for 
giving the newest, smartest luggage 
ever designed. 

Handsome Halliburton cases are 
created from a new light-weight, extra- 
hard aluminum alloy. The halves come 
together with watchmaker’s precision 
...are cinched fast on a cushion of live 
rubber — air-tight! 

Here — for the first time —is luggage 
that protects contents from dampness, 
dust or mildew, Your belongings are 


lifted out as fresh and immaculate as 
they were packed. 

And what a world of smartness in 
the cases themselves! Rich... travel- 
tough... lighter than leather. Linings 
are of top-quality fabric and all pock- 
ets are removable and interlined with 
waterproof plastic, 

This Christmas —give Travel Cases 
by Halliburton. Every case is recis- 
tered and guaranteed to last a lifetime. 
Erle P Halliburton, Inc., 4724 South 
Boyle Ave, Los Angeles 11, California. 


CREATED TO CARRY YOUR BELONGINGS IN PERFECTION . . . THROUGHOUT YOUR LIFETIME 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER p 


RODUCTS 
- Specified DIVERSIPIpE 
conducting dry ceramic materia| 


€$ Division, Champion Spark Plug Company 
Watertight 


ull-foce 


Weatherproof tough cover 



































/{ hosp the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
lany was organized, it was the declared 
urpose of its founders to build the finest 
ar possible to produce. In this purpose 
\adillac has never wavered. For forty- 
bur years, 
imbodied in its cars the most advanced 


| 


Cadillac has consistently 


x CADILLAC MOTOR 


CAR 


caorarcac 








engineering that research has been able 
to achieve. Cadillac has also long enjoyed 
the priceless advantage which comes 
from membership in the great General 
Motors family—advantages in engineer- 
ing, research and testing that would not 
otherwise be available. Having built so 


long to such high purpose, it is not un- 
usual that Cadillac has come to stand 
uniquely alone among the motor cars of 
the world. Wherever roads lead and wheels 
turn, the man who owns a Cadillac has 
assurance he is enjoying the finest per- 
sonal transportation available anywhere. 


DIVISION *x« GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION x 
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People with memories long 
enough to reach back to 1943—a fair- 
ly small group judging from the things 
one reads and hears—will recall that 
the year started with an anticlimax. 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill met in secrecy at Casa- 
blanca in January. While the President 
was on his way home, Brit- 


The Russian-American Discovery of Germany 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


of it is the only one on which a solu- 
tion can be reached. 

It is not the ideal line, but one dic- 
tated by trial and a great deal of error 
on all sides. We—and undoubtedly the 
British—must insist that the revival of 
German export trade should not be 
smothered by payment of reparations 





ish and American newspa- 
pers and radio, without ac- 
tually giving away the se- 
cret, managed to work up a 
great deal of expectancy in 
both countries. 

When the announcement 
came, it said little more than 
that the two had agreed 
that the war must be car- 
ried to the unconditional 
surrender of the Axis pow- 
ers. It was a letdown, practically 
a flop. 

The intention of this recollection is 
not to criticize the Casablanca confer- 
ence. The decision to fight on to un- 
conditional surrender was courageous, 
since our armies then were not even 
established in North Africa, and it was 
necessary if we were to get and keep 
the confidence of our Russian ally. 
Moreover, on no other terms could the 
crime of the second German war be 
expiated. But the fact was that few 
people could see ahead to the meaning 
of unconditional surrender. 





Now we know. Or more accurate- 
ly, we are finally beginning to know. 
The interim since V-E Day has served 
only to put allies at cross-purposes and 
push Germany into what is now not 
the danger of collapse but actual col- 
lapse. When the four foreign ministers 
take up a new settlement for Germany 
at their meetings in New York this 
month, they will be figuratively trying 
to find the way out of the ruins after 
a blockbuster has dropped. 

That is why the talks which have 
been going on in Berlin between the 
Russians and ourselves are of such pri- 
mary significance. The only actual pro- 
posals have been made on the lower 
hierarchical levels. For the Americans, 
that means the technicians and experts 
under General Clay and Ambassador 
Murphy. And they are only two-power 





out of current production— 
reparations which go large- 
ly to Russia. And this will 
be a hard point to win, for 
it is here that the Russians 
have their opening wedge 
for the argument that our 
capitalist businessmen are 
out to exploit Germany. Yet 
our effort—our unsuccessful 
effort—to support economic 
life in our zone of Germany 
is costing us nearly a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars a year, and the 
British are sinking even more in their 
zone. The revival of German trade is 
the only way to reduce this burden. 





We have other reasons to be 
wary. One is that the payment of huge 
reparations to Russia out of German 
production runs the risk of delivering 
Germany to complete domination by 
Moscow. Another is how much con- 
fidence we can have in any Soviet 
agreement. This is a tough one. A 
peace treaty based on lack of confi- 
dence between victors is shaky. Yet the 
lack of confidence is a reality. The only 
safe assumption is one.we didn’t make 
before—that any bargain is good only 
so long‘as breaking it is dangerous. 

For it is a fact that the sole reason 
this opportunity to attempt a definitive 
German settlement has arisen is that 
present Russian policy is a failure. 
Economically the Russians are not get- 
ting what they thought they would get 
out of their zone by refusing to amal- 
gamate it with the other occupied 
zones. Politically the elections in their 
own zone and Berlin have shown they 
have failed in that field also. The ex- 
perience of occupation has shown that 
the Russians by no means had the 
carefully thought out plan for Ger- 
many which we, in our ignorance, im- 
agined they did. They have been just 
as uncertain, and even more bungling, 
than ourselves or the British. 
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-«» That’s all Zenith’s famous “Cobra 
Arm” weighs! 


That’s one big reason why your rec- 
ords on a Zenith sound go clear, so 
free from surface noise. 


The feather touch of the needle is as- 
sured by sound design and Zenith’s 
choice of the “lightweight champion” 
among materials, Monsanto’s Lustron, 
for the “Cobra Arm.” Zenith engineers 
appreciate that Lustron is lightest in 
weight of all rigid plastics . .. much 
lighter than the “light metals.” 
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Zenith engineers know too that Lustron 
offers high dimensional stability, beau- 
tiful colors, excellent electrical quali- 
ties, uniform strength, freedom from 
crazing ...and use it for their fine 
quality record changers, cabinets and 
other important components. 

You can get complete information 
about adapting Lustron qualities to 
your product simply by writing: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. 


Lustron: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





’ MONSANTO 
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‘CHILE: Reds at the Top 


President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 


who was inaugurated President of Chile 
on Nov. 3, announced last week that his 
Cabinet would be made up of three Com- 
munists, four Radicals (liberals), three 
Liberals (conservatives), and one non- 
partisan expert. Thus, for the first time 
in history, Communists would sit in an 
American Cabinet. 

Radicals and Communists, both of 
whom had supported Gonzalez in the 
election, had disputed the distribution 
of ministries. The Radicals did not want 
the Communists given too much power, 
while the Reds were determined not to 
take merely “decorative” jobs without 
real power. Gonzalez Videla handed the 
important Interior Ministry, which con- 
trols the police, and the Foreign Ministry 
to Radicals. But the Communists, who 
have boasted that in case of war between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
“not one ounce of ore” would leave Chile, 


got three ministries of considerable eco- 
nomic importance. 


The Communist ministers and _ their 
posts are: Carlos Contreras Labarca, 
Communications and Public Works; 
Miguel Concha, Agriculture; and Victor 
Contreras, Public Lands and Coloniza- 
tion. Contreras Labarca, secretary-gen- 
eral of the Communist party, a lawyer 
with a strong personality, is expected 
to be a key figure in the new government. 
Concha and Victor Contreras are young 
and energetic men. Their posts will give 
them an opportunity to work for two of 


the chief planks in the Communist plat- 
form: organization of agricultural labor 
unions and radical redistribution of land. 


ror 


BOLIVIA: Nazi Hand 


In January 1944 the United States 
charged that the late Col. Gualberto 
Villarroel’s. government, which ruled 
Bolivia from December 1943 to July 
1946, was “under Nazi influences from 
Europe.” Details were added in the 
State Department’s blue book on Argen- 
tina of February 1946. Characters in the 
plot were given as: 

@ Maj. Elias Belmonte, “known for his 
frustrated plotting with the Nazis to over- 
throw the Pefiaranda government of Bo- 


livia in 1941,” 


€ Dionisio Foianini, former Bolivian Min- 
ister of Mines and Belmonte’s representa- 
tive in all his conspiracies. 


@ Gen. Angel Rodriguez, a “Belmonte 


follower then serving as military attaché 


in Santiago,” and a “most suitable candi- 
date to head the revolution.” 

Last week, Raul Diez de Medina, new 
Bolivian chargé d'affaires in Washington, 
released an alleged confidential German 
document which proved the State De- 
partment’s charge of Nazi influence in the 
1943 revolution. A representative of the 
Nazi security police had sent it to the 
Berlin Foreign Office on Dec. 10, 1943, 
just ten days before the revolution which 
put Villarroel in power. 

Some pertinent passages: 





Associated Press 
Check Your Gun Outside: President Rémulo Betancourt of Venezuela (right) 
does so before he votes. His Socialistic Democratic Action party won by a landslide 
over Conservatives and Communists on Oct. 27. Four days later he broke up a con- 
spiracy allegedly hatched by former President Lépez Contreras, now in exile in Miami. 


$3 


“Foianini, the representative of Bel. 
monte in Buenos Aires, had a talk in San- 
tiago de Chile with the Bolivian Gen, 
Rodriguez on Nov. 20, 1943. The pur- 
pose of the talk was to agree upon a plan 
of action for the intended revolution in 
Bolivia... 

“The preparations for the revolution 
are in full swing; it appears that the coup 
will be realized within at most 60 days, 
with the slogan ‘Against corruption for 
better democracy’. . . 

“Foianini asks that when news of the 
revolution is received, the German radio 
and press commentaries be so worded as 
to decry the U.S. A. as being behind the 
movement, denouncing the revolutionary 
leaders as agents in the pay of North 
American imperialism, who are attempt- 
ing to make Bolivia into a colony of the 
United States.” 


Scars of Revolution 


In La Paz, the Bolivian capital, quiet 
had returned after the overthrow of Villa- 
rroel in July, the attempted assassination 
of his successor, provisional President 
Tomds Monje Gutiérrez on Sept. 27, and 
the subsequent lynchings. But the scars 
of revolution were still there. A News- 
WEEK correspondent sent this current pic- 
ture of the President's palace. 


I spent half an hour with President 
Gutiérrez in the Presidential palace. His 
secretary is a heroic Bolivian girl, Hor- 
tensia Taboada, popularly known as the 
“Joan of Arc of the Revolution.” At one 
time she called Villarroel a murderer from 
the palace steps. 

Monje showed me the chair on which 
Lieutenant Oblitas, his would-be assassin, 
jumped, pistol in hand. It still shows 
foot prints and scratches where the 
lieutenant hopped up and down in a 
frenzy, trying to make Monje abdicate. 

The palace is riddled with bullet holes. 
Painters are hard at work on the third 
floor, where the late President Villarroel 
lived with his family. I saw laborers fill- 
ing in with cement the hole that several 
government ministers made in_ their 
hurry to escape. 

The first floor is almost as it was when 
Villarroel and his henchmen died there 
at the hands of the mob. Great patches 
of dried blood stain the floor. 

The last lot of hangings cleared the 
political air. The groups that nightly sere- 
naded the foreign embassies where gov- 
ernment leaders had taken refuge have 
ceased their vigils. 


Monje continues to reject the sugges- 
tion that he run’ for President in the 
January election, but he gave me the 
impression that he might do so if pushed 
hard enough. He is obviously sincere, 
however, in not wanting to take office. 
He says: “The people have made an idol 
of me today, but what of tomorrow? I do 
not want to suffer the fate which has 
overtaken so many of our rulers and those 
of other Latin American countries.” 
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low wooden pipes saved a city 








WHEN YELLOW FEVER swept New York City in 1798, 

* killing hundreds of people, the epidemic was traced to 
polluted water. Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr rallied 
citizens to form The Manhattan Company and build a water 
system—a “life line” to provide an uncontaminated supply. 


3 NOW PURE WATER flows freely from coolers using 
* Bundyweld for condensers. Other uses include lines for 
fuel, oil, vacuums and hydraulic fluids in motor cars, refrig- 
erants in cooling units, gas in modern ranges. Exclusive pro- 
duction methods give Bundyweld marked superiority. 


5 ENGINEERS AND product designers rely 

*on Bundyweld. They use it in countless 
modern products—in everything from cars, 
trucks and tractors to gas ranges and refrig- 
erators. Let Bundy Research and Engineering 
Departments show you how Bundy Tubing 
can aid your product. Also available in Monel 


and nickel. Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 14, 
Michigan. 





— BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Co. 


3100 19th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


1 Admiral Ave. 
Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


3333 W. 47th Place 404 Architects Bldg. 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Chicago 32, Illinois 





y) PINE LOGS, bored and laid end to end, piped water from 

* wells to homes, where lead lines tapped the mains. This 
was New York’s first water system, a “life line” that ended 
yellow fever. Today, Bundyweld Tubing is an industrial 
“life line.” It pipes fluids and gases in hundreds of products. 


4 BUNDYWELD is different from other forms of tubing 
e because it has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed 
throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
scale, closely held to dimensions, easily fabricated. Experts 
call it the outstanding tubing improvement of the century. 
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Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 


861 Bay St. 


Phila. 3, Pa. Toronto 5, Canada 


Seattle 4, Wash. 
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Absent: Harry Hovup1nt, 
world-famous magician, 
disappointed thirteen ma- 
gicians in Detroit who 
tried to get in touch with 
him on Halloween, the 
twentieth anniversary of 
his death. Standing in a 
circle, hands clasped, at 
midnight, the men 
watched a vacant chair in 
vain. Robert Underwitter, 
one of Houdini’s personal 
friends, said: “It isn’t that 
we have failed; it’s just 
that we haven't suc- 
ceeded.” 


Expected: A second child, 
by Errot FLYNN, movie 
actor, and his wife, the 
former Nora EppINcTOoN, 
according to Mrs. Flynn. 
Returning to Los Angeles 
from a trip to Mexico, Mrs. 
Flynn said that her hus- 
band was - sailing _ his 
schooner, the Zaca, to Ta- 
hiti but that he would fly 
back at the end of February for the event. 


Born: A boy, Roy Jr., to Roy RocErs, 
movie cowboy, and his wife, ARLENE; in 
Hollywood, Oct. 28. Mrs. Rogers, 32, the 
former Arlene Wilkins, died six days later 
from an embolism. They had been mar- 
ried for ten years and have two other 
children, Cheryl and Linda Lou. 


Observers: ELLiotr RoosEvELT, son of 
the late President, and his wife, Fayre 
EMERSON, movie actress, left New York 
by plane for a six-week visit in Russia. 
Roosevelt said he planned to “look at 
things generally,” with an eye to writing 
magazine articles, while his wife would 
take photographs for them. 


Birthday: Prince Cart Gustav, third 
in line for the Swedish throne, 6 months 
old, Oct. 30. He celebrated by having 








Associated Press 
Swedish royal kids in a pensive mood 





In the chair: Houdini’s picture, book, and handcuffs he used in escapes 


his picture taken with the youngest of his 
four sisters, Princess Christina, 8. The 
first male heir to be born in 40 years, the 
little prince is the son of Prince Gustav 
Adolf and Princess Sybille. 


Married: MARJORIE VATTENDAHL Bonc, 
22, widow of the flying ace, Maj. Richard 
Bong, and JaMEs Barrp, 22, sales man- 
ager for a woolen importing firm; in 
Hollywood, Oct. 30. Bong, who won the 
coveted Congressional Medal of Honor 
for downing 40 Japanese planes, was 
killed while he was test flying an Army 
jet plane in August 1945. 

ArTIE SHAW, 36, band leader, and 
KATHLEEN Winsor, 28, author of “For- 
ever Amber”; in Juarez, Mexico, Oct. 28. 
Shaw was divorced Oct. 24 by his fourth 
wife, Ava Gardner, movie actress, shortly 
before Miss Winsor shed Robert Herwig, 
former football player. Although Shaw’s 
divorce will not be final for a year and 
Miss Winsor’s Mexican decree is not 
recognized in California, the Los Angeles 
district attorney said he would not prose- 
cute for bigamy unless one of their former 
mates filed charges. After the wedding 
the bride and bridegroom went into 
hiding. 


Buyers’ Strike: E1sa Maxwe t, col- 
umnist and professional giver of parties, 
had to cancel her benefit ball for the Chi- 
cago Opera Company when Chicagoans 
balked at paying $25 each. “The people 
just didn’t want to come to my party,” 
Miss Maxwell complained. “I am astound- 
ed .. . Why, my dear, I personally—per- 
sonally, mind you—signed 7,000 letters.” 
As a final blow, The Chicago Daily News 
ran a box bidding Miss Maxwell “So long, 
Sucker,” for Chicago. 





Died: Bric. GEN. Myron 
R. Woon, 53, chief of sup. 
ply of the Army Air Forces, 
ETO; in Washington, Oct. 
29. Wood, who enlisted as 
a. private in 1918, was 
commander of the Ninth 
Air Force Service Com- 
mand in Europe during 
the recent war. 

Mrs. HELEN BaAnner- 
MAN, author of “The Story 
of Little Black Sambo’ in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Oct. 
13. Mrs. Bannerman wrote 
and. illustrated the book 
for her children. Since it 
was first published in Eng- 
land in 1899, it has never 
been. out of print. 

Bric. Gen. LEonarp P. 
AyRrEs, 67, economist, stat- 
istician, and vice president 
of the Cleveland Trust Co.; 
in Cleveland, Oct. 29 (see 
Henry Hazlitt’s Business 
Tides page 86). Ayres was 
one of the few economists 
to foresee the extent of the 
1929 crash. He served as chief statistical 
officer of the United States Army during 
the first world war and as head statisti- 
cian to the Acting Secretary of War in 
the recent war. 

Jose Aprian TrujiLLo SeEyyas, 20, 
nephew by adoption of President Rafael 
Trujillo of the Dominican Republic; in 
Bunnell, Fla., Nov. 1. Trujillo Seijas, who 
was on terminal leave from the United 
States Army, was refused service in a 
café becayse of his color. He was shot 
and killed by a deputy sheriff. On orders 
from the Presidential palace at Trujillo 
City, Dominican Consul José M. Noel went 
to Bunnell from Miami to investigate. 


Associated Press 
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Elsa Maxwell, snubbed by Chicago 
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When you're planning your winter 
vacation this year, please remember 
that Southern Pacife now offers the 
finest, fastest train service in our his- 
tory to Arizona and California. 
he Golden State Limited, with all 
streamlined Pullmans and chair’ cars, 
streaks from Chicago to Tucson in only 
36%4 hours, to Phoenix in 39% hours, 
and to Los Angeles in 4914 hours. No 
extra fare. Through streamlined Pull- 
man from New York to the Coast. 
The Sunset Limited makes the run 
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from New Orleans to Tucson and Phoe- 
nix in a day and a half; to Los ne 


in only 48 hours. No extra fare. Fast, 
Juxurious daily trains from principal 
eastern cities connect with the Sunset 
Limited at New Orleans. 

These two swift trains, together with 
other fine Southern Pacific trains over 
the Golden State and Sunset Routes, 
give you the only main line train ser- 
vice direct to Phoenix, Tucson and 
other resort and guest ranch centers 
in Southern Arizona. 

The fast Imperial, new 52-hour train 
between Chicago and Los Angeles, now 
gives you an exciting 51]-mile - trip 
through Mexico and shows you Cali- 
fornia’s sunny Imperial Valley. 

Incidentally, in planning your winter 
vacation, may we remind you that De- 
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The friendly 
Southern Pacific 






- cember to mht are the — months 


of the winter travel season. Most resorts, 
however, are open from October until 
late spring. To insure getting the train 
and resort reservations you want, if pos- 
sible try to take your trip during the 
less crowded months. 

For information about Southern Ari- 
zona guest ranches, Palm Springs, 
California or other western winter play- 
grounds, just fill out and mail us the 
coupon below. 


p—— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-—= 
j D.J. McGanney, Dept. NW-111, 
{ “310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 
} Please send me the booklet I have 
| checked. 

| ( ) Guide Book, “Hoy ‘ 
| 
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SCIENCE 


— 





Synthetic Penicillin 


Penicillin, the fabulous green mold that 


settled onto Alexander Fleming’s Petri . 


dish in 1928, is back in the laboratory 
beaker. But the antibiotic is no longer a 
delicate, frond-like substance, unsubstan- 
tial and elusive to the touch. Penicillin 
is, for the first time, an artificially pro- 
duced chemical that a scientist’s fingers 
can reform, elaborate, and twist to his 
own ends. After five years of intensive re- 
search and at a cost of more than $3,- 
000,000, penicillin of one type—G, or 
benzylpenicillin—has at last been isolated 
in synthetic form and the unequivocal 
proof of its identity with natural peni- 
cillin has been established. 

This medical news, perhaps the most 
significant since the actual discovery of 
the great germ killer, was announced this 
week in the journal Science. The sci- 
entist who turned the trick was a 45- 
year-old biochemist, Dr. Vincent du Vig- 
neaud of Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege at The New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center. He was assisted by four 
chemists, Frederick H. Carpenter, Robert 
W. Holley, Arthur H. Livermore, and 
Julian R. Rachele. The entire work on 
the synthesis done in all British and 
American laboratories will be published 
in a monograph, the “Chemistry of Peni- 
cillin,” sponsored by the National Acad- 
emy of Science. 

Death to Bacteria: From the start, 
the need of an artificial penicillin to re- 
place the complicated mold-extracted 
product was obvious, It became increas- 
ingly urgent as the tremendous battle- 
casualty need for the powerful drug grew. 
By synthesis, vast quantities of penicillin 
could be produced at only a fraction of 
the mold-product cost. The first price of 
penicillin was $20 for 100,000 units. By 


1944 when mass production began, this 





: A.C.S. News Service 
Du Vigneaud’s test tube yielded penicillin 


dropped to $3.25 in April and $2.20 in 
June. Last week the current price was 83 
cents for 100,000 units. Presumably when 
the synthetic product is manufactured, 
the cost will be even less. 

In addition, it would be possible to pre- 
pare penicillin variations, much as the 
whole series of sulfa drugs—sulfathiozole, 
sulfapyridine, sulfadiazine, and sulfanila- 
mide—had been prepared. There was also 
the chance that one of these derivatives 
might be effective against. the diseases 
which so far had resisted natural penicil- 
lin, such as the common cold and virus 
pneumonia. 

To isolate and synthesize penicillin, its 
precise chemical structure had to be 
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Expensive extraction methods of making the germ killer may give way to chemistry 


——. 


known and the position of each atom and 
its relation to the other atoms in the 
molecule had to be demonstrated. Dur- 
ing 1942 and 1943, secret war research 
went on in the United States and Brit- 
ain, with only the briefest details slip. 
ping through censorship. In 1948, a group 
of Oxford University researchers, Drs. 
E. P. Abraham, Ernst Chain, and Wilson 
Baker, announced the discovery of a 
breakdown product called penicillamine 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 28). In the next year, 
another British group discovered a break- 
down substance called penicilloic acid. 
Synthesis within a relatively short time 
seemed likely. 

Stimulated by this progress, the United 
States Office of Scientific Research and 
Development and the Medical Research 
Council (London) sponsored a coordi- 
nated attack on penicillin synthesis in the 
autumn of 1943. It selected 38 university 
and industrial laboratories to carry out 
the program. 

Early in 1944, the Oxford University 
group and Merck & Co. scientists of 
Rahway, N. J., independently and almost 
simultaneously announced to the OSRD 
that they had a substance which in test 
tubes “behaved” like penicillin G, or 
benzylpenicillin. When two potent chem- 
icals—d-penicillamine hydrochloride and 
2-benzy]-4-methoxymethylene-5(4)oxazo- 
lone—were combined, the product was 
penicillin G. : 

During the following year, this experi- 
ment was repeated by several American 
scientific groups, and time after time, the 
same results occurred. But each time 
the yield was so small—only 3.6 units per 
milligram and the accepted standard for 
penicillin G is 1,667 units per milligram— 
that no practical value was realized. An 
enormous amount of time, energy, and 
money was spent to achieve these meager 
results, yet when the OSRD contract was 
terminated on Nov. 1, 1945, practical 
synthesis had not been achieved. 

Its formula—CsHu0.$N:.R—had been 
determined. But the arrangement of the 
atoms within the body of the penicillin 
molecule had not been established, and 
the Oxford-Merck technique, while sci- 
entifically fascinating, presented serious 
laboratory problems. 

Cornell’s Contribution: When the 
OSRD contract stopped, Dr. du Vigneaud 
and the other Cornell chemists who had 
been part of the government-sponsored 
penicillin synthesis program determined 
to go ahead on their own. They had 
managed, just once, to get a yield of 275 
units per milligram of thé precious C- 
type penicillin which compared favorably 
with the natural substance when tried on 
seven different bacteria. The big, dark, 
and soft-spoken du Vigneaud was not 
bothered by the small yield. “If we can 
make a thing and isolate it, usually subse- 
quent research will provide the means for 
increasing it,” he reasoned. 

Tossing out the original technique sug- 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 























N° matter which of the many 
Oxford papers an Oxford 


craftsman happens to be making, 
he welcomes the constant labora- 


tory testing as proof that his skill 
is still as keen as ever. 


In the “fold” test, for example, 
sample paper strips are mechani- 
cally folded back and forth to 
determine how much bending 
they will take without breaking. 
Standards are well beyond nor- 
mal use —but all papers must 
meet them. 


Oxford papers get many other 





UNBELIEVABLE! WHEN TESTED ON OUR 
LABORATORY “FOLD’ MACHINE, ONE SAMPLE 


STRIP OF OXFORD MAINEFOLD STANDS ONLY 
HALF AGAIN AS MANY FOLDS AS AN ACCORDION! 














exacting tests as well — for sur- 


face bond, whiteness and color. 


accuracy, printability, and so on. 


Though our standards are invari- 
ably set high, we can maintain 
them because our facilities are 
complete. We do the whole job 
from wood to finished paper. 





In addition, Oxford has many 
years’ experience making over 


1,000 miles of quality paper a 
day — plus the benefit of long 
research in all kinds of paper 
problems. So when you think of 


quality printing, always think first 
of Oxford papers. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Maine. 
flex C1S Litho, Mainefold and White Seal;. Uncoatep 
— Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cittes 
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35 of America’s 100 largest cities 
are within 500 miles of the center 


of Southern New England. 


Within this same 500 mile radius live 
58,317,815 people with the highest 
potential buying power in the world. 
One indication of the sales opportuni- 
ties which exist here is the fact that 
the U. S. portion of this fertile market 
paid 50% of all income taxes received 
by our Federal Government. 


Easy access to millions of people with 
money to spend is one of many factors 


i. your favor when you locate your 
iadustry in Southern New England. 


For a complete, factual resume of all 
advantages, write for the new 32- 
page booklet, “SOUTHERN NEW 
ENGLAND FOR TOMORROW’S IN- 
DUSTRY.” Address: P. E. Benjamin, 
Mgr., Industrial Development, New 


Haven R. R., Room 200B, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


m NEW HAVEN = 


SERVING NEW YORK AND THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL STATES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND AND CONNECTICUT 
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gested by the Oxford group and Merck, 
the Cornell men produced synthetic ben- 
zylpenicillin by a more elaborate two. 
step method. First, they made a substance 
with no germ-killing power by condensing 
the two chemicals—d-penicillamine hydro. 
chloride and 2-benzyl-4-methoxymethy- 
lene-5(4)oxozolone—in a solution of 
pyridine containing triethylamine. Sec. 
ond, they heated the eesulting product 
in another mixture of pyridine and pyri- 
dinium chloride and eventual’ got a 
germ-killing substance. “By this tech- 
nique,” du Vigneaud explained, “a read- 
ily reproducible yield of the synthetic 
product was obtained and a substance 
more capable of being isolated was pro- 
duced.” 

Penicillin’s Facsimile: But the task 
of synthesis was not completed. Peni- 
cillin’s annoying instability in the test- 
tube mixture made separation by ordi- 
nary crystallization methods unfeasible, 
Instead, the Cornell scientists tried the 
delicate and exacting technique known 
as “counter-current distribution.” The 
synthetic substance was dissolved in 
equal volumes of two liquids which do 
not mix (such as ether and water or 
chloroform and water). When these 
liquids had settled in layers, the ether was 
first drawn off, transferred to a second 
tube, and then shaken with another equal 
amount of water. By serial transfer from 
tube to tube, the desired substance, peni- 
cillin G, was gradually concentrated and 
the unwanted factors left behind. 


The separation process took many 
hours of patient labor, but enough of the 
benzylpenicillin was isolated so that du 
Vigneaud and his associates could carry 
out other comparative tests which 
“proved conclusively that penicillin can 
be synthesized.” The Cornell substance 
and natural penicillin G had the same 
melting points; they showed the same 
antibiotic potency, and, when exan- 
ined by ultra-violet and infra-red ab- 
sorption technique, they produced ex- 
actly the same results, 

Last week, Dr. du Vigneaud with a 
smile drew from his desk in his spacious 
Cornell Medical Center office a small via 
containing a minute quantity of coarse, 
dark brown crystals—synthetic penicillin 
G. Intensely proud of his team’s accom 
plishment, he summarized its value for 
NEwsweEex this way: 


“It has, first of all, made possible the 
opening of the door to learning the archi- 
tecture (or structure) of penicillin. Know- 
ing we can make it, we can now wor 
backward and study how its parts go to- 
gether. Even though present methods 
are not yet practical for actual commer- 
cial production of the synthetic product, 
that will come. 

“The second important point is that tke 
synthesis opens the way to the produc- 
tion of a series of entirely new and dif- 
ferent penicillins which might possess 
desirable therapeutic properties—penicil- 
lins that even the mold itself cannot pro- 
duce.” 
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STEPS TO THE STARS 


® Shortly your sleek TWA Starliner will lift her nose into 


the blue of evening and streak through the starlit heavens. In a few hours, you 


will touch down softly on the other coast or in the once-distant lands 


across the sea. Up there you-enjoy TWA service 
sky riding in glory that 

yor tm Direct one-carrier 

ex fi c ged! service to 
} ‘ ALGERIA 
BURMA 

CEYLON 


at its finest 
leaves no doubt that flying is the 
way to travel and TWA 


INDO-CHINA 


the way to fly. be 
‘ ‘ IRAQ 
4 IRELAND 
ITALY 
LIBYA 
|, NEWFOUNDLAND 
OMAN 
PALESTINE 
PORTUGAL 
SAUDI ARABIA 
SPAIN 
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Speeding Up Evolution 


When he was 7, Hermann Joseph 


Muller learned his first lesson in evolu- 
tion from a display in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York. 
The exhibits ranged from the four-toed 
Eohippus borealis, the horse that lived 
45,000,000 years ago, through the three- 
toed Mesohippus, to the little one-toed 
Pliohippus, ancestor of the modern horse. 

Even at 7, Muller found this evolution 
time scale tremendous. As he grew older, 
he conceived the theory that new knowl- 
edge about the hereditary pattern might 
help to cut down the long evolutionary 
process. “It was basically because of my 
belief in the future artificially controlled 
biological evolution of the human species 
that I started studying genetics by my- 
self in 1908 (at 18),” Muller explained. 
“This possible eventual application has 
been the mainspring of my interest in 
genetics ever since.” 

Last week, Muller, now 55, a professor 
of biology at Indiana University, re- 
ceived science’s highest award for his 
four-decade interest in genetics—the 
Nobel Prize in medicine and physiology, 
which this year amounts to about 
$32,000. The prize was given specifically 
for Muller’s discovery that mutations, or 
biological changes in a species, may be 
produced by X-rays. 

Genes and Chromosomes: Muller, 
a native of New York City, is a protégé 
of Thomas Hunt Morgan, the late Co- 
lumbia University geneticist who in 1933 
received the Nobel Prize for his work 
on the mechanism of heredity. Like Mor- 
gan, Muller experimented with the little 
fruit fly, Drosophila, when he began his 
heredity research in 1920 at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. For years he was ob- 
sessed with the idea that outside agen- 
cies, such as heat and X-rays, when 
thrown against the fertilized eggs of 
Drosophila, could change the insect’s 
physical characteristics. 

In 1927, when he was 87, Muller 
made a startling announcement. He had 
loosened the genes (agents for the trans- 
mission of hereditary characteristics) in 
the chromosomes of Drosophila. He had 
torn them apart and rearranged them. 
He had increased the mutation rate 150 
times. He had artificially speeded up the 
evolutionary process by exposing the 
flies to ordinary X-rays. 

“A tiny fruit fly has thousands of 
genes,” Muller pointed out. “There is 
no reason to suppose that a human being 
has less . . . although the actual physical 
changes in the human genes may not be 
manifest for generations . . . perhaps for 
1,000 years.” 

Last year, the Rockefeller Foundation 
granted $95,000 to Indiana University 
or a six-year genetics research program 
with Dr. Muller as one of three leaders. 
Prior to that he had taught zoology and 
biology at the University of Texas, Rice 


Institute, and Amherst College. For four 
years, from 1933, he was Senior geneticist 
at the Institute of Genetics in Moscow. 

Modestly pleased at winning the No- 
bel Prize, the bespectacled Muller, in 
physique and manner a scholarly scien- 
tist, said he expected to go to Stockholm 
to accept the award. 
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Lady in GI White 


In 1920, when the Veterans Adminis- 
tration set up its nursing service, only the 
hardiest woman could stand the life. In 
long white gowns and high buttoned 
shoes, the VA nurses worked twelve hours 
a day, seven days a week for only $1,600 





gave the lowest-grade nurse. $2,644 to 
$3,397 in base pay, head nurses in VA 
hospitals about $4,149 to $5,905, nurse 
specialists $5,905 to $6,862, and the top 
job of nursing service director $9,120. 

Next, Hawley transferred the elderly 
acting director, Gwen Andrew, and hired 
Dorothy Virginia Wheeler, a trim, slight, 
34-year-old woman with a brilliant record 
both as nursing teacher and administrator. 
On Oct. 1, Miss Wheeler reported for 
work, thanked her faintly hostile staff for 
the gift of a small potted plant, stuffed 
some papers in her brief case, and hustled 
away for a survey of Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals. 

Between tours, Miss Wheeler shook off 
some of the oldsters in the nursing service 
(seven of the thirteen VA nursing-service 
branch offices are now headed by women 








European 


Today’s VA nurses pull down twice the pay of these toilers of the ’Z0s 


a year, minus deductions for laundry, 
food, and lodging. 

In 1922, when the service had grown 
to 1,420 women, their chief, Mrs. Mary 
Hickey, asked the Veterans Administra- 
tion for a raise to $3,000 a year. “Nothing 
doing,” one official shouted. “No damn 
woman is worth $3,000.” 

Twenty years later, the apparent value 
of the VA nurses had not risen materially. 
Their salaries ranged from $1,800 to 
$2,000 a year. © 

But in the summer of 1945, when sick 
and injured veterans flooded the VA hos- 
pitals, Administrator Frank Hines finally 
raised the civil-service status of his nurses 
to that of doctors and dentists, with sal- 
aries starting at $2,644. Even so, a high- 
pressure Veterans Administration recruit- 
ing drive fell flat, with the service some 
8,000 nurses short. 

New Broom: A year ago when Dr. 
Paul R. Hawley took over the VA medical 
service under Gen. Omar N. Bradley, the 
new chief promised “a nursing service 
second to none” and backed a bill which 
took the nurses out of civil service and 
put them in a new department of medicine 
and surgery (NEwsweEk, Aug. 12). This 


between 35 and 40 with Army and Navy 
nursing experience). 
Then she outlined a new program: 


@ The Veterans Administration will pro- 
vide one nurse for every five general 
patients. This is comparable to the prewar 
civilian ratio and high above the Army’s 
wartime ratio of one nurse to ten patients. 


€ To attract enough women for the serv- 
ice, each hospital will have a teaching 
program with new opportunities to spe- 
cialize. Top-flight teachers from medical 
schools will lecture the nurses on every- 
thing from surgery to neuropsychiatry. 


@ Outstanding nurses will be sent at VA 
expense to the best medical schools for 
credits toward higher degrees in surgery, 
orthopedics, tuberculosis care, and psy- 
chiatry. 

Under its new setup, the VA nursing 
service has increased by 100 per cent in 
one year. Last week, the enrollments 
stood at 9,600 women. And although the 
nation’s nursing schools are only two- 
thirds full, Director Dorothy Wheeler told 
NE" /swEEX that she anticipates no trouble 
in getting the 2,500 additional nurses she 
wants by the summer of 1947, 
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x MISSOURI 


@ A parent plant or branch office in 
Missouri is a bid for better business. 
There’s money to be made in Missouri 
...and here’s why: 


The new state constitution is modern, 
favorable to industry. Low taxes. Water 
supply unlimited. Low cost power and 
natural resources in abundance. Excel- 
lent transportation facilities. Wealth of 
diversified markets. Skilled and semi- 
skilled native labor available in 350 alert, 
cooperative communities. 

During first nine months of 1946, 2,251 
new businesses were incorporated in 
Missouri. 





Specialized, fidential service to industrialists. 
Write direct: Mi i State Division of R & 


Development, Dept. M90, Jefferson City, Missouri. 





THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 
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f Smooth, steady power at your 
fingertips! Plug Handee in any AC 
or DC socket, and you're ready to 
grind, drill, polish, rout, carve, 
Sand, saw, engrave on metal, 
wood, plastic, horn, glass, etc. 
Weighs 12 oz. 25,000 r.p.m. In 
steel case with complete ac- 
cessory assortment, postpaid, 
™, $27.50. Handee only with 
“™, 7 accessories, $20.50. 


A Fine Gift for a Friend 
or Yourself! Order Now! 
Prompt Delivery 


¢ FREE! 52-Page Manual 

+ CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
@ 1101 Monroe St., Dept. N 
\ Chicago 7, tll. 
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WO" Thyilf Pack 
=. YOUR HOLIDAYS 


See intercollegiate Ice Hockey 
Colorado College vs. MICHIGAN Dec. 27-28 
YALE Dec. 30... DARTMOUTH Jan. 3-4 





Dine and Dance Celebrations. . . Golf. . . 
Indoor Swimming and Ice Skating. . . Riding 
over mountain Trails... That's Broadmoor's 
thrill packed Holidays Schedule. . . 


Keservations Limited 
Write Today, Box 16 


ROMDMOOR iat’ 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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Battle for Tomorrow 


It was round three in the color tele- 
vision battle last week, featuring as usual 
the Radio Corp. of America and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
score now stood at RCA, two; CBS, one. 
But most spectators began to wonder how 
much the fuss mattered. Most of ‘them 
had yet to see television in black and 
white, let alone color. 

CBS took the first round in 1944, 
when it announced it had developed color 
television in the laboratory to a practical 
commercial point, using mechanical color 
wheels (NEWSWEEK, May 8, 1944). 
Round two went to RCA in 1945, when 
it scooped CBS on the first public dem- 
onstration of color television, using a 
method similar to CBS’s. But, RCA said, 
that method was no good. Color televi- 
sion to be practical must be an all-elec- 
tronic process. That couldn’t be accom: 
plished until at least 1951. 

Undaunted by the attitude of RCA, 
which wants to sell its present black and 
white receivers, CBS continued to plump 
for “its color and plagued the Federal 
Communications Commission to set stand- 
ards so that color-television sets could be 
made. 

Last week, RCA took the third round 
when it summoned the press to its Prince- 
ton, N.J., laboratories to demonstrate 
color television, transmitted, projected, 
and received by electronic methods. One 
advantage of RCA’s method is that it 
does not make present black and white 
receivers obsolete. A set owner can re- 
ceive color telecasts—though only in black 
and white—by attaching a converter, 
costing about $35, to his present receiver. 
But RCA isn’t planning to market such 
converters. Color television, it insists, 
must still wait until 1951 before it is 
perfected enough to be taken out of the 
laboratory and put into the living room. 
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Don and the Hucksters 


When Don Hollenbeck took over 
CBS’s Sunday Morning News Roundup 
on Oct. 27 (9-9:15 a.m., EST), he joined 
the ranks of the six-day-a-week reporters. 
On Oct. 14 the lanky and _ professorial 
Nebraskan had gone to work on the net- 
work’s daily News Feature (Monday- 
Friday, 11:10-11:15 p.m., EST). Only 
two months before he had been fired by 
the rival ABC. 

Hollenbeck joined the broadcasting 
regulars in 1943, when NBC put him on 
its London staff. Before that he was an 
AP staff man, worked for Marshall Field’s 
New York newspaper PM when it was 
still a journalistic experiment, dabbled in 
radio as a news writer. Then for two 
years he roamed Europe for NBC, quit- 
ting in the summer of 1945 to come 
home. ABC hired him as a news reporter. 

His job was a morning news roundup 
for WJZ, the network’s key station in New 
York. Although the program was a sus- 


tainer, WJZ immediately preceded it with 
a singing commercial which plugged the 
romantic charms of Marlin razor blades, 
Still not inured to radio’s commercial 
habits, Hollenbeck stood it as long as he 
could. Last Aug. 14 at the end of the 
commercial, he snapped: “The atrocity 
you have just heard is no part of this 
show.” 

A few minutes later he had no job. But 
Marlin Blades, taking a cue from the 
deluge of mail from Hollenbeck sym- 
pathizers, bravely turned the other cheek. 
They toned down the commercial and 
hired Hollenbeck for thirteen once-a- 
week news reports. - 

However, ABC would not rescind its 
firing order, -and while Marlin Blades 
wanted him to stay on, Hollenbeck pre- 
ferred steadier employment. CBS offered 
it in the form of a three-year contract for 
the six-times-a-week chore. 
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Bonnets by Breneman 


Each weekday: morning for nearly six 
years, Tom Breneman, a paunchy ex- 
vaudevillian in his middle 40s, has sent a 
restaurant full of ladies into gales of 
mirth. He does it simply by putting ona 
hat belonging to one of the ladies. This 
and related shenanigans on his Breakfast 
in Hollywood program (ABC, Monday- 





Milliner Breneman and Hedda Hopper 


Friday, 11-11:30 a.m., EST) also amuse 
so many listeners that Breneman’s is 
usually the most popular show on the 
daytime air. 

Last week Breneman announced he 
would make some of his own gag ma- 
terial. Starting in January, Tom Brene- 
man Hat Fashions will turn out twelve 
new models a month, to be sold in lead- 
ing stores for $18.95 to $22.95 each. 
And to keep sales up with his gags, 
Breneman will commission the best de-. 
signers available to make the bonnets 
fashionably wacky. 
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YARDSTICK OF TRUCK COMPARISON 


THE INTERNATIONAL K=7 


We Did that International K-7 of yours take that hill!” 
“That’s a truck, my friend—a truck, I mean!” 


“Tl say! That’s the truck to measure others by.” 


Yes, the International K-7 is the yardstick for truck compari- 
son. Ask any highway driver. He'll tell you without hesitation 
that the K-7 can’t be beat on the jobs it is built to do. 


Check among truck operators. And this is what you will 
find: Two out of every five trucks on the road in the K-7 
class are International K-7’s. 


But the K-7 is only one model in the complete International 
Line, which includes everything from light-delivery models to 
giant off-highway haulers. 


And every International, from smallest to biggest, is the 
same rugged, dependable quality. 


So dependable is International Truck quality that, for the 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


last 15 years, more heavy-duty Internationals have served 
American commerce and industry than any other make. 


Equally dependable is International Truck Service— 
Available from thousands of International Dealers —and 
from International Branches, the nation’s largest company- 
owned truck-service organization. 
International Trucks and Service are yardsticks —standards 
of comparison, to measure all others by. 
Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





Other International Harvester Products: 
FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL POWER sé REFRIGERATION 





Tune in James Melton ¢ on ‘‘Harvest of Stars’ every Sunday, NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station. 
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Helen Reid’s Forum 


In the enormous gilt ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria there wasn’t a vacant 
seat. On the dais, sitting slightly behind 
and to the left of the speaker, the trim 
small woman with the soft gray hair and 
the steel-gray eyes presided like a shy 
schoolteacher. It was all her show—The 
New York Herald Tribune’s fifteenth an- 
nual Forum on Current Problems. 

Once a year, Helen Rogers Reid, boss 
of the paper owned by her husband, 








Newsweek—O. C. Sweet 
Mrs. Reid: Tribbers know it’s Forum time 


Ogden Reid, devotes all her time to The 
Herald Tribune’s Forum. No other news- 
paper in the nation has a public service 
program quite like it. It started as a 
talkfest for Helen Hokinson-like club- 
women, but cooking, sewing, and home- 
making long since have given way to 
such weightier themes as last week’s “The 
Struggle for Justice as a World Force.” 


The Forum, still an invitational affair, 
long since has outgrown its original meet- 
ing place in The Herald Tribune Build- 
ing, its second in the Hotel Astor ball- 
room, and, now, its Waldorf-Astoria set- 
ting, which at best can accommodate 
about 2,000 persons. And this figure falls 
far shy of the Forum’s actual audience— 
which each fall tunes in its radios to hear 
such a formidable list of speakers that 
even The New York Times finds it must 
devote columns of space to its rival’s 
program. Press associations too roll out 
a hefty volume on the Forum, and this 
year the whole three-day session was 
televised on an East Coast network. 

But to Mrs. Reid, the Forum is more 
than a mere smart promotion stunt. It is 
a projection of her credo for The Herald 
Tribune: intelligent, dispassionate pre- 
sentation of world news and issues. 

When Whitelaw Reid died in 1912, 
the task of carrying on the Greeley-Reid 








eee OF THE 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Bill covers a lot of territory in 
his daily “By the Way” col- 
umn. No purveyor of political 
profundities, he roams from 
the Supreme Court to Madison 
Square Garden, from Califor- 
nia to Connecticut. A former 
sports writer and war corre- 

spondent, he’s equally at home 

with Senators or sluggers- 

Bill’s colorful, friendly re- 


porting appeals to a lot of 
people. It’s one of the - 
sons the Los Angeles Times is 
“Everybody’s Newspaper” in 
Southern California . - - deliv- 
ered to more homes than any 
other West Coast daily. 


Times 


Represented by 
Williams, Lawrence & Cres ; 
New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and San Francisco 
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- A VAST network for copper and brass! 
on 3 / 

. It’s the place to pick up a pound of 
an rivets ... or order a carload of pipe... or 
i most any item in copper and brass. It 
an stretches from coast to coast . . . 26 Chase 
) . . 
wn warehouses and sales offices linked with 
. the huge Chase mills and factories. 

“of Smart purchasers often call the local 
rea- Chase warehouse for a small immediate 
es is i i supply to keep production rolling while a 
> in Chase mill turns out their larger order. 
- Shortages still hamper our deliveries 
. any 


. . . prevent us from taking all orders. But 
even so Chase is still your best bet for 
everything in copper and brass. Chase 

ES Brass & Copper Co. Incorporated, Water- 
| 


bury 91, Conn. A subsidiary of Kennecott 
‘ Copper Corporation. 






Whe Naltords Headguarlers for 
BRASS & COPPER 


MILLS FACTORIES WAREHOUSES 
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for town and country 


Your new “‘Paris”* Belt is in 
style for action in town or out- — 
doors. This “Paris” beauty is 
of selected calfskin, bench made 
with the famous buckle to 
match—about $3.50—at all 
better stores. Other “Paris” 


Belts, moststylesat $1.50to $10. 


Also enjoy new “Paris” All Elastic “Free 
Swing” Suspenders—and All Elastic “Paris” 
Garters in new styles and colors. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. A product of 
A, Stein & Company, Chicago, New York, Los Angeles 


PARIS BELTS 


Streamline your Waistline 
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tradition of the old New York Tribune 
fell to young Ogden Mills Reid. Likable, 
convivial, and courtly in manner, Ogden 
Reid measured up as a good, if not as 
great, a newspaperman as his journalist- 
diplomat father. Born to wealth, the 
younger Reid found the business side of 
the paper boring. Not so his wife. 

Vice President Helen: The Wiscon- 
sin-born Helen Rogers had graduated in 
1903 from Barnard College in New York, 
where she had typed in the bursar’s of- 
fice, tutored, and put the college year- 
book in the black. Then she became 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid’s social secretary, 
kept protocol straight during the plush 
ambassadorial days in London, and, in 
1911, shook the Reid’s social world (but 
not so much the Reids) by her marriage 
to young Ogden. Between 1912 and 
1918, Mrs. Reid raised $500,000 for the 
suffragist movement. In 1918 she joined 
the faltering advertising department of 
The Tribune and doubled its lineage in 
one year. In 1922, she became vice 
president of The Tribune, in 1924 of the 
newlywed Herald and Tribune, over 
whose $5,000,000 marriage she presided. 

As vice president of the paper (her 
husband is president and editor), Mrs. 
Reid runs The Herald Tribune with the 
same quiet, gracious, but brisk efficiency 
with which she manages the massive 
Reid household on East 84th Street. But 
she hates to admit she is boss, burns 
inwardly at the references to “Queen 
Helen,” and insists on heaping credit on 
others: Wilbur Forrest, assistant editor; 
George Cornish, managing editor; Wil- 
liam E. Robinson, business manager; 
Joseph Barnes, foreign editor; Geoffrey 
Parsons, Pulitzer Prize chief of the edito- 
rial page; L. L. Engelking, city editor, 
and Henley Hill, assistant managing edi- 
tor, to name a few. 

Some day these and others on The 
Herald Tribune will find themselves 
working for the Reid sons, Whitelaw, 
now 33 and working on the paper, and 
Ogden, yet to finish college. Mrs.- Reid 
hopes they will carry on The Herald 
Tribune's traditions of unflinching but 
independent Republicanism, objective 
news, bright but unsensational reporting, 
good editing, and the policy toward 
newspaperwomen that has made _ the 
paper a happy career hunting ground for 
such stars as Irita Van Doren, literary 
editor, Elsa Lang, promotion manager, 
Emma Bugbee, and novelist Ishbel Ross. 
These traditions, Mrs. Reid says, are 
those of her husband. 
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Urgent Press 


Associated Press men on the rise long 
have had a penchant for naming their 
sons Kent for Executive Director Kent 
Cooper. Last week, The AP World, house 
organ of the big press association, dis- 
closed a new high in AP hero worship. 
To their son, born last July 23, Paul 
Miller, AP’s Washington bureau chief and 
his wife, gave the first name of KENPER— 
Cooper’s cable address and signature. 
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COLDS...SORE 


a] THROATS 
o=W THREATEN MOST... 


GLYCO-Thymotin 


@ Delicate membranes 
of the nose and throat 
can be quickly and ef- 
fectively soothed with 
gentle, pleasant-tasting 
GLYCO-THYMOLINE. 
Keep a bottle handy 
for those times when 
colds and sore throats 
annoy. And you'll ap- 
preciate it as a daily 
mouthwash and gar- 
gle, too. 


MANY DOCTORS RECOMMEND IT! 



















in the nation’s capital 


NOR OMAN PARI 


tk * 


One of America’s great hotels . . « 
where you'll find every facility for 
full enjoyment ... either indoors 
or within the spacious grounds. 


Frank E. Weakly, President 
2600 WOODLEY ROAD, W.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Mr. William Penn, that is. 


You might say he’s the father of the Nation’s 


third largest city. Population (including its 
trading area), 3,844,960. 


A city vast as Philadelphia naturally boasts 
a number of unusual items. And one of them 
is the newspaper with the largest evening 


circulation in America. This newspaper—The 
Evening Bulletin—goes home in the city of 


Shake hands with Mr. Penn 


homes; is read daily by 4 out of 5 Philadelphia 
families. 


Now to purveyors of consumer goods this can 
have only one happy meaning. Advertising in 
The Bulletin reaches nearly everybody in this 
great market-place. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads 
THE BULLETIN 
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COTTON: Behind the 


In the October market King Cotton 
took a great fall, and the South may never 
be able to put its dream of 50-cent cotton 
back together again. On Oct. 8 New 
York cotton reached the highest peak in 
26 years: 39.28 cents a pound, or $196.40 
a bale. The tumble in the following 
two weeks closed the New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans, and Houston 
cotton exchanges on three different days, 
Oct. 19, 26, and 30. On Oct. 31, the New 
York quotation for December delivery hit 
a low of 28.15 cents a pound, or $140.75 
a bale. 

Thus by Nov. 1 the nation’s cotton 
supply, including the 9,000,000-bale new 
crop and the 7,500,000-bale carryover, 
had taken a market loss of $900,000,000. 
Cotton-state politicians began to demand 
action in Washington. They wauted de- 
control of cotton-textile prices and ag- 
gressive government buying under the 
President’s war powers. They also com- 
plained that an OPA rule against mill 
pricing of cotton goods for more than 
120 days in advance limited cotton-mill 
buying to short-term needs. 

The Helping Hand: Washington 
took quick pre-election steps to help the 
situation: 

@ Reconversion Director John R. Steel- 
man ordered the OPA mill-pricing rule 
revoked. 

@ The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion revoked a “loom-freeze” order that 
had kept mills producing a fixed propor- 
tion of lower-cost fabrics, on the ground 








' ° % 
Break in Prices 


that lower cotton prices had made the 
order unnecessary. 

@ The Agriculture Department, to dispel 
any fear that government-owned cotton 
might be dumped on the market, re- 
ported that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
had disposed of its cotton stocks, except 
for export commitments. By next August, 
government experts thought, the carry- 
over would be down to 4,000,000 bales, 
the smallest in seventeen years. 

These moves, and rumors that the gov- 
ernment would “do something” more, 
gave the market a slight lift before elec- 
tion. The closing quotation in New York 
on Nov. 2 was 31.90 cents a pound. 

The Why: The New York Journal of 
Commerce concluded that overspecula- 
tion was the primary factor in the cotton 
break. Because of low margin require- 
ments—between $20 and $35 a bale—the 
gambling lure in the cotton market was 
much greater than in the stock market, 
which now requires that all trading be 
done for cash. In one month cotton trad- 
ing had reached 6,000,000 bales. At that 
rate every bale in the nation’s cotton 
supply would be sold four and one-half 
times in a year. 





Significance 


The short-term outlook for cotton 
prices depends on political decisions. If 
prices tumble again, the government may 
move into the market. It is definitely 
committed to do so if the price goes below 
92.5 per cent of parity. (Parity last week 





Associated Press 
Cotton on the docks at New Orleans but gloom among farmers and speculators 
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was 25.67 cents a pound.) However 
there are economic reasons why another 
tumble as sharp as the October one ma 
not be around the corner. The backed- 
demand for cotton goods is still estimated 
at about six months’ production, and the 
prewar surplus is no longer a drug on 
the market. 

Looking beyond the next two years, 
American cotton growers may either keep 
prices high and lose markets to rayon, 
paper, and the farmers of other cotton. 
growing countries, or they may work 
realistically toward lower prices and ex. 
panding markets. 

A few successful cotton farmers have 
taken exception to various political props 
to bolster cotton prices. In a House sub- 
committee hearing at Memphis on Oct, 
17, R. B. Snowden, a large-scal. planter, 
argued that the government ought to 
leave cotton prices alone. Snowden said 
cotton needs lower prices to compete suc- , 
cessfully with other fabrics. 

Behind the anguish of speculators and 
politicians over what happened to cotton 
is the fear of what a long-term downward 
trend may do to the established economy, 
But like Snowden, many others who have 
studied the cotton situation have con- 
cluded that lower prices, in the long run, 
may be beneficial to the farmers who 
prepare for them by insuring a mass 
market. 

The result of long-range lower cotton 
would be to speed up the trend, in the 
South, toward more mechanization and 
bigger farms, and the trend of share- 
croppers and hired hands away from the 
farms, toward the industrial cities. 
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NLRB: Voice for Management 


Some employers feel that freedom of 
speech has been abridged by the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act of 1985. For that 
reason Decision No. 13,332 (National 
Labor Relations Board vs. Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Inc.) of the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in St. Louis, printed 
last week, is a landmark in labor history. 
It was the first time that a superior court 
had held, in a Wagner Act case, that an 
employer has the right to call a meeting 
and speak out on any issue, without fear 
of prosecution for “coercion.” 

The court denied the NLRB petition 
for a “cease and desist” order. In calling 
a meeting-on company time, Montgomery 
Ward “was employing a convenient 
means of communicating with its em- 
ployes . . . If they were influenced against 
their will by the arguments presented, 
this was a legitimate consequence of free 
speech.” 
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OIL: America’s Mid-East Barrel 


Since September, the United States has 
been building up naval strength in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, ostensibly to bol- 
ster Turkey's resistance to Russian de- 
mands for bases on the Dardanelles. But 













Full-Color Autumn 


with your miniature camera 





7 
Youre ready to take full advantage of the year’s 
most lavish display of color, with Kodachrome Film 
in your miniature camera .. . 


The autumn festival of flaming leaves . . . the 
blue of fall skies . . . the gold of fields and hills— 
these come back to you in your pictures. 

Tune in with this season with Kodachrome. 
Full-color autumn is your new experience in 
photography—don’t miss it this year! 

You can project your Kodachrome trans- 
parencies in your own living room. You can also 
take them to your Kodak dealer and order full-color 
Kodachrome Prints, which range from the size 
shown here to as large as 11 x 14—and now cost 
less than ever. 


EASTMAN Kopak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodachrome 
me live 
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ee | KAISER SPECIAL 


PRODUCT OF KAISER-FRAZER 


‘Tae KAISER SPECIAL and the FRAZER look like what they 


vp are —the most exciting things on wheels! Their long, low, 
j “tp Of, fy f 
“WHWNG™, 


road-hugging lines mean smartness, comfort and safety. Their 
styling and engineering have set the trend for the industry. 


And they give you a ride that’s a revelation—the result of 


e fp improved distribution of mass and load. Those lucky people 
t¥ LO-, 
VY 4 


CG 
who have taken delivery will tell you that performance as 


well as design has been vastly improved since 1942. 


BUILT AT WILLOW RUN 
FRAZER 


PRODUCT OF 
GRAHAM-PAIGE 
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America has a big stake of its own in 
tangled Middle East politics—protection 
of its 400,000-square-mile oil concession 
in Saudi Arabia. 

Two years ago the area was pro- 
ducing only 18,000 barrels daily. Last 
week, J. Terry Duce, vice president of the 
Arabian American Oil Co., disclosed that 
the rate had reached 190,000 barrels. 
This was getting close to the individ- 
ual daily production of Aramco’s joint 
owners, the Texas Co. and Standard Oil 
of California. Texaco’s rate is 250,000 
barrels daily and California Standard’s 
220,000. 

Aramco is selling 50,000 barrels a day 
to the United States Navy. The rest is 
widely distributed over the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. As production increases it will 
telieve the drain on American fields, 
which have borne the brunt of supplying 
the world in recent years. Geologists 
agree that potentially the Persian Gulf 
oil resources are greater than those of 
the American Southwest. 

Lest there be any doubt that the 
United States will protect so vital an in- 
terest, Under Secretary of State William 
L. Clayton said on Oct. 25 the United 
States will match Britain’s firmness in 
safeguarding our assets in strategic raw 
materials abroad. There is one major fac- 
tor of uncertainty: how far President Tru- 
man can go in supporting Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine without alienating 
King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. A master 
of Oriental statecraft, Ibn Saud can al- 
ways threaten to revoke the oil con- 
cession. But he recently borrowed $10,- 
000,000 from the Export-Import Bank 
and pledged all Saudi Arabia’s revenues, 
including oil royalties, to guarantee re- 
payment. He is therefore committed to 

g-term cooperation. Aramco has al- 
ready brought his land new cities, mod- 
€m transport, and irrigation projects. 














RESEARCH: Facts by Robinson 


Business has spent millions on testing 
the public’s reaction to its products. But 
it has relatively ignored the public’s 
opinion of business itself. With this in 
mind Dr. Claude Robinson quit the Gal- 
lup Poll, which he had helped direct, to 
form the Opinion Research Corp. at 
Princeton, N. J., in 1938. He now has a 
staff of 127 at Princeton and 974 part- 
time field agents who average $12 to $15 
a week for interviews. His heaviest outlay 
is for the services of a dozen research 
engineers, on the theory that results can- 
not be any better than the brains direct- 
ing the inquiry. By last week, with the 
aid of these men, Robinson had com- 
pleted scores of surveys for individual 
businesses, at fees as high as $25,000. In 
1944, he started a monthly confidential 
magazine, Public Opinion Index for In- 
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Robinson profits from the public pulse 








Photos by Robert Yarnall Richie 
Oil from Arabian sands brews a prosperous pot of tea for Duce of Aramco (center) 


dustry, which now has 33 subscribers at 

5,000 a year. In the twelve months 
ended Sept. 30, Robinson’s firm grossed 
more than $1,000,000. 


Which Side of Center? The firms 
which underwrote his Index were the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Ethyl Corp., 
Johns-Manville, Texas Co., American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., General Mo- 
tors, Monsanto Chemical, Chrysler, In- 
ternational Harvester, and Sun Oil Co. 
Robinson will make a special survey on 
demand, but in any case he makes a 
monthly survey in some field which 
would interest business generally. For 
example, he tried to measure the extent 
to which collectivist ideology has won a 
public following. 

Taking rugged individualists as mile- 
stone 1, and all-out advocates of govern- 
ment control as 100, he found the gen- 
eral public at 38—to the right of center. 
Union labor was at milestone 54. Business 
executives were farthest to the right, at 
13. Next, in order, came editors and Dew- 
ey voters, small businessmen, proprietors 
and managers, Catholic clergymen, high- 
school teachers, white-collar and profes- 
sional workers, Protestant clergymen, 
farmers, Federal employes, non-union 
workers—all to the right of the general 
public. To the left of it, in this order, were 
college teachers, veterans of the second 
world war, skilled workers, service work- 
ers, unskilled workers, all-manual workers, 
Roosevelt voters, and semiskilled work- 
ers. Of regions, the South was farthest 
left, the Midwest farthest right, but neith- 
er very far from the median. On specific 
issues, he found 34 per cent of the people 
favor government ownership of electric 
utilities, and 50 per cent favor govern- 
ment support of wage rates in a period of 
falling prices. Youth was found moderate- 
ly more collectivist than age. 

Robinson has found business’s public- 
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relations fences surprisingly weak in 
many spots. He undertakes to locate the 
places that need mending, then to lay out 
an intelligent program of repair. The fol- 
lowing example traces a sample program, 
from its research inception to the strategy 
of repair: 

@ After the wave of strikes last winter, 
Robinson discovered that a major factor 
in the workers’ willingness to strike, and 
the public’s willingness to support them, 
was the belief that profits took the lion’s 
share of sales income. 

@ In the 1927-43 period, the net income 
after taxes of all United States manufac- 
turing corporations averaged only 2.9 per 
cent of sales volume. Yet Robinson found 
that employes, including white-collar and 
technical workers, believed the average 
manufacturer makes 25 per cent in peace- 
time. 





€ Robinson advised his clients to keep 
its workers and the public fully informed 
on the facts of its profits. One industry 
that took his advice to heart was steel. 
Last week, the industry’s magazine, Steel- 
ways, published an exhaustive analysis 
of profits by Peter F. Drucker, well- 
known writer on corporations. 
Drucker made these main points: 


@ Steel's net profits over the fifteen years 
from 1926 to 1940 averaged 4.66 per 
cent of sales. From 1931 to 1945, the av- 
erage was only 3 per cent. 

@ Many believe that wages could be sub- 
stantially increased by cutting into the 
profit margin. But in 1944, out of a total 
of $7,100 product-value made by a steel- 
worker, the worker himself got $3,038. 
Of the rest, $2,757 went for material 
costs, $350 for debt interest, $200 for 
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Food-O-Mat clerk loads it here .. . 


depreciation, $550 for taxes, and only 
$205 for profit. 


€ In a modern economy there is no “hid- 
den reservoir” of profits out of which 
wages can be substantially increased. 
They can be increased only by raising the 
price for the product—an action which 
benefits no one—or by developing higher 
output per man-hour, “the way of eco- 
nomic progress.” 

€ Far from operating without profits, as 
popularly supposed, Soviet Russia runs its 
socialist economy on the highest profit 
margin of any industrial country in the 
world. Russia must necessarily do so, in 
order to get the capital accumulation 
which is required for the rapid indus- 
trial expansion it desires. 





























“Boy —I’m drenched! This’ll te An 
teach me to be weather-ready!”" ey 






name of this Plymouth Coat! 
See this label? It’s the Ply- 
mouth mark of quality — the 
first thing most men look for 
when they’re buying rainwear !” 





| “Say — I’ve seen that Weather- Lx, 
Ready label advertised in the {. '), 
national magazines, too!” is 






“Right — it’s the BEST BUY 
42% —WET or DRY, and they're 
SK. sold in leading men’s stores 
Ss from coast to coast.” 






Craftsman tailored 

* Fabrics from famous looms 
i - Correctly styled for dual-wear... 
for weather foul or fair 






PLYMOUTH MANUFACTURING CO, 
495 ALBANY ST., BOSTON 18, MASS. 








oo Fons casein Double Picker: Lester Pfister of El Paso, Ill., put two standard Oliver corn 


: pickers together to make this unique machine that handles four rows at a time. 
Made by Plymouth of Boston In twenty minutes it can pick as much as a good hand picker in a whole day. 
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.. and it comes out there 


RETAILING: The Food-O-Mat 
In Ridgewood, N. J., the Grand Union 


Co. last week was burning up sales 
records with what it called a Food-O-Mat. 

The company has adapted the auto- 
matic-drink-dispenser idea to the self- 
service grocery. Slanting steel racks, 
which are adjustable to provide just 
enough downgrade to move merchandise 
forward toward the customer by grav- 
ity whenever the package at the front 
is removed, are filled periodically from 
a hidden stockroom back of the wall 
(see cut). 

Shoppers and clerks, according to 
Grand Union, applaud the Food-O-Mat 
-the shoppers, because it looks clean, 
orderly, and handy (there is a return slot 
at the bottom of each display for those 
who change their minds); and the clerks, 
because it is compact, well-lighted, and 
provides aisle freedom from packing 
cases. 

Grand Union likes the Food-O-Mat, 
invented by L. P. Shield, a vice president, 
for its freedom from mechanical compli- 
cations, but mostly for its profitmaking 
ability. The company claims that the 
Food-O-Mat construction, which it plans 
to use in most of its new stores, saves as 
much as two-thirds in floor space. It is 
also claimed that the Food-O-Mat sells 
five times as much, per square foot, as a 
conventional type grocery, and that it 
can increase profits even more by an ar- 
rangement giving items with highest 
profit margins an eye-level position. In 
the Ridgewood market, 1,700 items 
weighing 12 tons are installed in a 76- 
foot wall, compared with 225 feet of 
wall space that would be required if 
standard shelves were used. 


Sheared Fur Prices 


Signs of a trend back to a buyers’ mar- 
et: mink and other luxury furs haven't 
n selling too well since the start of the 
season in August. The hottest October in 
15 years didn’t help, In the New York 
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PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y.* 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS * 86.8 PROOF 
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Since 1891 





. From the Hands of the World's 
Foremost Craftsmen 





Write tor Style Book 


608 Sth Ave., N. Y. 20 
McGill Bldg 





TAVANNES WATCH CO., INC 





in Montreal 
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BE FAIR TO YOUR HAIR 


Want better-looking hair? Want to avoid em- 
barrassment of falling dandruff scales? Itch- 
ing scalp? Then you need a Vitabrush and you 
need it now! Doctors and competent scalp 
authorities have long recommended brushing 

. Vigorous, frequent, regular brushing as 
the approved and sensible way to care for the 
hair. Vitabrush gets your scalp really clean 
and stimulates life-giving blood supply ix 
your scalp. Not a vibrator, but an electric 
powered brush. Takes only 3 minutes a day. 
Restful. Pleasant. Write xow for information 

: and satisfaction-guaranteed offer. Hershey 
a! Mfg. Co., 3715 Field Bldg., Chicago 3, Ili. 








STEP INTO COMFORT IN 
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newspapers for Sunday, Oct. 27, Bloom- 
ingdale’s and Abraham & Straus an- 


nounced whopping reductions, Blooming- 
dale’s marked down 47 coats 20 per cent, 
ranging from a $4,000 natural wild mink 
cut to $3,199, to a beaver and three 
Persian lambs reduced from $895 to 
$699, Abraham & Straus marked down 
gray and black Persian lambs from $995 
to $664, $4,200-$5,900 minks to $2,800- 
$3,935. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 30, John Wana- 
maker—the store that back in May 1920 
started the price collapse with its general 
20 per cent slash—reduced a group of 23 
coats by a third, to “prices less than our 
own actual cost.” This was Wanamaker’s 
entire stock of Canadian mink, sheared 
Canadian beaver, natural nutria, and 
Alaskan seal, 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The market rallied substantial- 
ly last week as a number of corporations, 
including General Motors and U. S. Steel, 
issued highly favorable earnings state- 
ments. The Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age Nov. 2 was 172.53, up 4.09 from the 
preceding week. 

Strikes: The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported 98,000,000 man-days of 
work lost through strikes the first nine 
months this year. It was nearly triple 
the all-year record of 38,000,000 in 1945, 
and averaged nearly two days for each 
worker in the nation. 

Personnel: Howard Coonley, executive 
committee chairman of the American 
Standards Association, was elected presi- 
dent of the new 25-nation International 
Organization for Standardization, in Lon- 
don .. . George P. Torrence, executive 
vice president of the Link-Belt Co., Chi- 
cago, was named president, succeeding 
William C. Carter, retired ... Marshall M. 
Smith, vice president and director, suc- 
ceeded D. S. Harder as president of the 
E. W. Bliss Co. 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 
For Fliers: The General Electric Co. 


‘has flown its new Gyro-Glider, a glider 


with autogyro blades instead of wings. 
When towed and released by an airplane, 
it comes down slower than a parachute, 
can be steered within limited range, and 
lands on a 60-foot space. 

For Hoosiers; The “Whippoorwill,” 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad’s 


new postwar.train between Chicago and. 


Evansville, Ind., has diagonal seatings in 
the diner, with a full table side to each 
customer. 

For Coffee Drinkers: “Kwik Kafé,” an 
automatic coffee dispenser produced by 
Rudd, Melikian, Inc., Philadelphia, serves 
the beverage hot in a paper cup five sec- 
onds after the customer puts a nickel in 
the slot. A spoon comes out the side. 
Push buttons produce cream and sugar 


as desired. 
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Like otherquality prod- 
ucts, you may not al- 
ways be able to get 
Martin’s—but we are 
doing our best to keep 
your dealer supplied. 


86.8 Proof 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 
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= make cold-stuffed = 
= , hose feel clearer 3 
= = in seconds! = 
Amines wiiiinins . 
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FAST... it's packed with Ss, 


effective medication. 


HANDY... it can be carried anywhere 
in pocket or purse... used anytime. 
‘ Try it today! 











_ often as needed 
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LABOR TRENDS 





Watch for more maritime trouble, Even 
when the bitter struggle on the West 
Coast is settled the best that insiders hope 
for is a breathing spell. 

5 Joe Curran’s National Maritime Union 
will demand _ cost-of-living increases of 
some 20 per cent in January, when CIO 
contracts call for a reopening of the wage 
“< issue. The six other unions comprising the 
Committee for Maritime Unity will fol- 
low suit. 

The real showdown, however, will come 
in mid-June, when contracts of all seven 
CMU unions expire. The whole question 
of wages and working conditions will be 
reopened in an effort to take the play 
away from the AFL, whose contracts run 
“ until September. 


f The tip-off to the strategy came from 
| Harry Bridges. His West Coast long- 

shoremen demanded, and succeeded in 
d- getting, the contract they are now nego- 
> tiating to terminate simultaneously with 
. those of the other CMU unions. What it 
ep all adds up to is instability in the mari- 
a. time industry at least until next summer. 
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Phil Murray has decided not to resign, 
his intimates say, but instead will retain 
his presidency of the CIO and lead a 
fight to curb extreme left-wingers within 
the organization. 


He'll ask for more power to be concen- 
trated in CIO national headquarters, par- 
ticularly over state and regional indus- 
trial councils, which are now semiau- 
tonomous. If he gets it, as most CIO 
leaders believe he will, he could step into 
any right-left conflicts at the local level 
and oust troublemakers. 


Murray also wants more authority over 


international unions, but his advisers 
doubt that he can get it. 


Murray will block any CIO legislation to 
ban Communists from membership or 
from office in the CIO, but will crack 
down verbally on them. in his opening 
address to the convention this month. In 
the end, the CIO’s ideological setup won’t 
be changed much. 
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COTTIER 


The threatened strike at Ford’s River 
Rouge plant is a critical test of the value 
of company security clauses. 


is 


The right given management to fire or 
lay off leaders of wildcat strikes was wide- 
ly hailed as a great step forward when it 
Was inserted in the Ford-UAW contract 
last spring, Now, the first major use of 


this clause has led to filing of a strike 
hotice, 

Ifthe union goes through with a walkout, 
the whole idea of curbing wildcat strikes 
Y company-enforced penalties will re- 
ive a sharp setback, 













































Here’s What USPM Can Do 
for Your Mailroom 








USPM Planning Service can eliminate confusion 
and congestion in your mailroom and thereby speed 
up mail handling in your office. How? By estab- 
lishing systemized work flow. 

In the plan above, production-line technique has 
been applied to mail handling operations. Incoming 
mail flows smoothly through the USPM Letter 
Opener (1) to the USPM Sorting Racks (2) and then to the 
various departments. 

Outgoing mail flows with equal smoothness. Letters go to 
the outgoing sorting racks (3) to the USPM Letter Scale (6) 
and through the USPM Metered Mail Machine (7) to the 
mailbag (9). Packages go to the table (4), are weighed on 
USPM Parcel Post Scale (5) and are transferred to table (8) 
where metered tape provided by the Metered Mail Machine 
is affixed. 

Such continuous work flow eliminates paralyzing jams 
during rush hours and smooths out all phases of mail handling. 
Your USPM specialist will gladly help you systemize your 
mailroom. Call him today! 





SEND FOR NEW FOLDER. Contains illustrations 
and descriptions of USPM Mailroom Systems 
and Equipment. Write Department N-116 
for your copy. 





Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems ‘ 







Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 





US 


CORPORATION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Conada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontorio 
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WALL STREET 


OIL: Wealth & Power 


No mistake about it the nation that 
has the most oil has an important basis, 
at least, of wealth and power. In this 
the U. S. can consider itself fortunate— 
at present! It controls more than half 
of the total proved petroleum resources 
of the world and produces within its 
continental limits 60% of the world’s 
output. However, the growing demand 
leaves no surplus. This causes many a 
furrow on military foreheads. They fear 
the U. S. will have to import half the 
oil we consume in twenty years. This 
concern is not fully shared by oil men 
who believe new reserves can be found 
and made productive enough to meet 
our economic and strategic future needs. 








SPETROLEUM | 





--- enough or too little? 


Clear-Eyed View: The nationwide in- 
vestment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has just issued a new 
survey which underscores the role oil 
plays as a power behind much of our 
industrial civilization. Investors—with 
a stake of billions of dollars in this 
industry—will welcome this terse, clear- 
eyed assessment of the various factors 
confronting the industry. Here, for ex- 
ample, is discussed demand, methods 
of refining, prices and other relevant 
subjects, 


“PETROLEUM — 1946” contains de- 
tailed analyses of 38 leading companies, 
including charts, records of earnings, 
dividends and price ranges. One of the 
most timely of M L, P, F & B’s surveys, 
“PETROLEUM—1946”* may be had by 
readers for the asking. They will find it 
contains information of real value. 





*For your copy of “PeTRoreumM—1946” address 
your request to: Dept. “NW,”’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York oN. We 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Leonard Ayres on Business Cycles 
by HENRY HAZLITT 


The death of Leonard P. Ayres 
last week at the age of 67 left a 
vacant chair in American economic 
life that will not be easily filled. His 
business forecasts were better known 
and more heeded than those of any 
other individual. With a firm theoreti- 
cal grasp he combined an unexcelled 
knowledge of living facts. 


on “Turning Points in Business Cy- 
cles.” He found that over the previous 
75 years a certain economic sequence 
had occurred “with almost complete 
regularity:” A rise in short-term inter- 
est rates had brought about a down- 
turn in bond prices. This had been 
shortly followed by a downtum in 
stock prices. Declines in se- 





He ranks high among stat- 
isticians. His writing was 
distinguished for its clarity 
and compactness, and_ his 
charts for their telling sim- 
plicjty. He arrived at his re- 
sults by an elegant economy 
of means. 

The last Cleveland Trust 
Bulletin to come from his 
pen, dated Oct. 15, was 
typical of his best writing. 
Two paragraphs from it not only illus- 
trate his forthright analysis, but throw 
a sharp light on the current business 
situation: 

“It is nearly incredible that this 
great essential [automobile] business, 
with its huge backlogs of unsatisfied 
demands, should be losing money in 
this postwar period. If the automobile 
industry and the construction indus- 
try were prosperous, this country 
would be experiencing a _ business 
boom that could be of exceptional 
duration. As things are, koth of them 
are far from being prosperous. Their 
output is low and erratic; their prices 
are high; and their customers are dis- 
satisfied. They are making progress 
toward greater efficiency of produc- 
tion, but it is disappointingly slow 
progress. Conditions in these two in- 
dustries typify those in many other 
industries. The companies are suffer- 
ing from shortages of materials, ex- 
treme wage increases, and low per 
capita production by employes. 

“We have great productive capac- 
itv. We have more workers employed 
than ever before. There is ample cred- 
it available on easy terms for almost 
any constructive enterprise that needs 
credit. We have great accumulated 
shortages of many kinds of goods, and 
large numbers of eager buyers com- 
peting for opportunities to buy the 
things they want. It is preposterous 
that under this combination of condi- 
tions the prospects for profits are so 
dubious that we have had a collapse 
of security prices. Wage costs per unit 
of production have advanced too rap- 
idly, and price relationships are dis- 
organized.” 

In 1939 Ayres published a volume 








curity prices had created 
unfavorable markets for new 
securities; the volume of 
new issues had consequent- 
ly shrunk. With this de- 
crease in the inflow of new 
funds into productive en- 
terprise, a business decline 
had been started. 

If we apply this descrip- 
tion of the business cycle to 
current conditions, we find 
that part of this sequence has already 
occurred. Short-term interest rates 
began to stiffen perceptibly in March. 
In the first week of April high-grade 
bonds reached their peak level and 
then began -to decline. The high 
point for stocks was not reached un- 
til May 29, and a violent fall has 
since taken place. 


All this, however, does not in 
itself mean that a business decline is 
now necessarily in the offing; it may 
be doubted whether General Ayres 
himself, on this ground alone, would 
have predicted such a decline. For 
short-term interest rates today are 
highly artificial; their rise has been 
slight; they are still fantastically low; 
they still promote inflation. They can 
be held down to the present levels, in 
fact, only by a continued inflationary 
policy of keeping the money market 
flooded with funds. A moderate rise 
in short-term interest rates today need 
mean nothing more than the termina- 
tion of dangerous artificial situations 
that should never have been permitted 
to occur. 

A far more serious menace to con- 
tinued prosperity has been a recent 
rise in wage rates without any cor- 
responding rise in productivity. Leon- 
ard Ayres in his last Bulletin calcu- 
lated that manufacturing costs per 
unit of production had risen by March 
of this year 64 per cent above their 
1939 level; 42 per cent of this increase 
occurred in the preceding eleven 
months. Unless we can now achieve 
an increase in the volume of produc- 
tion without corresponding increases 
in hourly pay, this startling rise in 
costs may lead to a crisis. 
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The new postwar Remingtons are the fast- 
est, most efficient shaving implements 
known to man. Whether you choose a 
Remington Foursome, Threesome or Dual, 
you are getting a shaver that will really 
shave — fast, close and smooth. All 
Remingtons operate equally well on AC 
and DC, and they come in handsome, satin- 
lined presentation cases. 

THE REMINGTON FOURSOME with the sensational 
Blue Streak head is Remington’s latest and 
finest model — five years ahead of any shaver 
you've ever seen. It has two highly effective 
round heads, plus the new Blue Streak twin 


shaving head — the equivalent of four single- 
head shavers . . . $19.50. 


THE REMINGTON THREESOME has three precision- 
ground heads. . . three sets of cutters driven by 
an improved, more powerful motor. Like all 
Remingtons, it’s sturdily built for years of daily 
service . . . $17.50. 


THE REMINGTON DUAL is your best buy in two- 
headed shavers. Effective, powerful and easy- 
to-handle .. . only $15.75. 


Remember, all Remingtons have more than one head— 
and it was Remington Rand that pioneered the great 
multiple-head principle Remington Rand, Inc., Electric 
Shaver Division, Bridgeport, Conn. Service Stations in 
86 cities. In Canada, Remington Rand Ltd., Toronto. 


Four Long Halr Shaving Edges 


the sensational, new 

Blue Streak twin shaving head is an 
exclusive feature of the postwar Remington 
Foursome. Cuts long and short hairs with 
qual ease—trims a neat hairline. 


REMINGTON 
ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


rerun or Samninglon Rend wowoum , 
COUNT HEADS WHEN YOU 


BUY AN ELECTRIC SHAVER 
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\ LOOK AT THE RECORD .:: 
THEN SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
ON “CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” 


FAILURES MULTIPLIED after World War I. As one result... 
in just three years . . . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance 
jumped to more than 20 times the 1919 figure. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. But your sound 
business judgment will tell you that your accounts receivable are 
valuable assets at all times . . . subject to risk at all times... 
should be protected at all times. 


FOR THAT REASON ... manufacturers and wholesalers in over 
150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance . . . which 
guarantees payment of accounts receivable for goods shipped... 
pays you when your customers can’t. 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” .. . a timely book for executives 
...may mean the difference between profit and loss for your business 
in the months and years of uncertainty ahead. For a free copy address: 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 43, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


American 
Credit Insurance 


pays you when 
your customers cant 
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International 


Pugilism in the pews halted Bishop Wand 


‘Popery’ in London 


On All Saints’ Day (Nov 1), the An- 
glican Bishop of London, Dr. John W. C. 
Wand, started to preach at high mass in 
St. Columba’s Church, Kensington. Sud- 
denly, a low churchman in the congrega- 
tion shouted: “Down with Popery!” A 
man near him jumped up and punched 
him in the mouth. Fist fights started all 
over the church. Some parishioners threw 
hymnals and religious leaflets. The police 
stopped the brawl] ten minutes later. Then 
Bishop Wand delivered his sermon. 

The man who disrupted the service 
was M. A. Perkins, a member of the Na- 
tional Union of Protestants. Both he and 
the NUP are fighting against what they 
term “illegal Roman Catholic doctrine 
and practices” in Church of England 
services.* The sacrifices of masses, they 
point out, are specifically banned in the 
31st Article of Religion, adopted in 
1562, as “blasphemous fables and danger- 
ous deceits.” 

Since its founding in 1943, the NUP, 
under its general director, the Rev. W. 
St. Clair Taylor, has discussed the aboli- 
tion of “Romanism” with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and seven bishops. It has 
tried to put a stop to “illegal mass” by 
getting an act through Parliament. Stung 
by lack of success, members of the NUP 
—which claims to be 50,000 strong—are 
now breaking up high-church services. 
The current rumpus is the fifth since last 
May. Next move planned: a direct ap- 
peal to King George VI as “Defender of 
the Faith.” 





*The Anglo-Catholic element of the Church of 
England celebrates masses and observes contession. 
and in other respects stresses the Catholic features ™ 
the Anglican tradition without, however, possessing 
any ties with the Vatican, The dectrine is e-'"” 
by many socially and politically r¢laim they 
including the Earl of Halifa- f S th 
retary and wartime a»sbas™4, 2 TOrmer 9Ou 
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SPORTS 
FOOTBALL: Meeting of Giants 


A postcard signed with the mysterious 
initials SPATNC arrived at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y., last February. Mailed from South 
Bend, Ind., it warned Earl H. (Red) 
Blaik, coach of Army’s mighty football 
machine, of impending danger. 

By last week, the SPATNC movement 
had become nationwide. Blaik was re- 
ceiving more than 200 cards, letters, and 
telegrams daily, and the great coach of 
Army's unbeaten team (for three sea- 
sons). was no longer puzzled by the ini- 
tials. They stood for the Society for the 
Prevention of Army’s Third National 
Championship, and its most fervent 
members were the myriad alumni—pure 

n and vicarious—of Notre Dame. 

This Saturday will spell the triumph 
or the end of the society’s hopes. In New 
York, some 75,000 lucky ticket holders 
(of an estimated 1,000,000 seekers) will 
cram Yankee Stadium to see the biggest 
football spectacle of 1946: an unbeaten, 
rejuvenated, postwar Notre Dame team 
vs. the devastating Black Knights of 
Army, for the mythical national champi- 
onship of collegiate football. 

The Season: The Army-Notre Dame 
game comes as a gigantic climax to a 
gigantic season. Everywhere attendance 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 9 


Army over Notre Dame* 

Penn over Columbia 

Harvard over Dartmouth 

Boston College over Georgetown 
Yale over Brown 

Cornell over Syracuse 

Georgia Tech over Navy 
Princeton over Virginia 

Ohio State over Pittsburgh 
Northwestern over Indiana 

Iowa over Wisconsin 

Purdue over Minnesota 

Michigan over Michigan State 
Oklahoma over Kansas 

Tulsa over Oklahoma A. and M. 
Louisiana State over Alabama 
Georgia over Florida 

Duke over Wake Forest** 
Tennessee over Mississippi 

Rice over Arkansas 

Texas over Baylor 

Texas A. and M. over S.M.U. 
Southern California over California 
U.C.L.A. over Oregon ; 
Washington over Stanford 


*Misgivings Special 
**Underdog Special 
Score on judgment-passes for week 
end of Nov. 2: completed 19, fumbled 
5, both sides offside 1. 
Success average to date: 86 right, 
a. O2. § tied. 71.7% 
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This used to be a game 
of 'pick-up-sticks”’ 


A shipper of sheet steel had trouble 
with steel breaking loose from its 
package and sliding helter-skelter 
over the freight car floor. Much 
was damaged. The receivers were 
forced to sort and pick up the sheets 
of steel by hand at excessive cost. 


The Erie assigned a Loading Spe- 
cialist to study the problem and 
make recommendations, with this 
result: The load now stays: firmly 


in position, arrives safely and une 
damaged, and is unloaded economi- 
cally with mechanical equipment. 


Like many other progressive Erie 
Railroad services, this assistance is 
available to you for the asking. An 
Erie Loading Specialist can analyze 
your packaging, loading, blocking 
and bracing problems and make 
helpful suggestions to save you time _ 
and money. Call upon his services 
through any Erie Representative, 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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International Acme 


SPATNC showdown: Will Irish aces Leahy, Zalejski, and Lujack top Army’s grid kings Davis, Blanchard, and Blaik? 


figures have rocketed to new highs. The 
South and the Midwest set records last 
season, playing to 3,500,000 spectators. 
This season, Southern and Midwestern 
attendance has gone up 55 per cent. In 
a United Press survey of 66 major col- 
leges last week, many schools reported 
1946 attendance to date as higher than 
the entire total last year. For the nation 
as a whole, attendance had jumped 49.4 
per cent over last year. With the country 
in a spending mood, there were more 
chrysanthemums, pennants, and _ liquor 
bottles. 

In New York and Chicago, there was 
also more gambling. The numbers game 
collectors were putting out parlay lists 
for the suckers. They were distributed 
secretly in New York and openly, without 
police interference, in Chicago cigar 
stores. 

For their money, bettors were offered 
carefully handicapped lists of games, 
from which they could select three to 
sixteen winners. The points bettors had 
to give away to bookies were excessive, 
and the odds were terrible. For picking 
sixteen winners—a 601,080,390 to 1 shot 
—a selector was promised a return of 
$500 for $1. But the shady business was 
flourishing. In Chicago, the parlay bet- 
ting was estimated to run into $1,000,- 
000 weekly. 

With upsets speckling the nation’s grid- 
irons, even the bookies had a tough time 
figuring out the weekly winners. The 
most startling recent upsets were Texas 


by Rice, Tennessee by Wake Forest, - 


Harvard by Rutgers, and Pennsylvania by 
Princeton. Alabama has not lived up to 
preseason dope, nor have Michigan, Illi- 
nois, or C.C. N.Y. (which won its first 
game in 24 a fortnight ago by beating 
Wagner 27-6). Only four major college 
teams were still unbeaten and untied last 
week. U.C. L. A. ruled the Pacific Coast 
Conference, and Georgia led the South- 
eastern Conference. The top teams— 
Army and Notre Dame—wore the collar 
of no conference. 

The Black Knights: After a disas- 
trous 1940 season (Army lost 0-45 to Cor- 
nell and 0-48 to Pennsylvania), West 
Point officials decided it was damaging 
to national morale to have’ so bad an 
Army team in a period of national crisis. 
They hired Earl Blaik from Dartmouth. 


A Pointer under Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and onetime ‘Army backfield 
coach, Blaik went through two fair sea- 
sons with the single-wing formation and 
then switched to the deceptive T. 

It took the Cadets one full season to 
master the T. They lost their last game 
at the end of 1943. Unhappy Cadets, 
dressed in white caps, politely rooted for 
Navy (travel restrictions kept the Mid- 
shipmen at Annapolis) while the Navy 
team sank Army 13-0 at Michie Stadium. 

Then the Black Knights exploded. 
They won nine straight games in 1944, 
marking Army’s first undefeated and un- 
tied season since 1916, nine straight again 
last year, and six more this season. What 
made Blaik’s T the terror of football were 
a tricky and violent attack and the great- 
est one-two punch in collegiate football— 
Felix A. (Doc) Blanchard and Glenn W. 
(Junior) Davis. 

Blanchard is Mr. Inside, the plunging 
fullback. The big-thighed, 6-foot block- 
buster burst through last year for twenty 
touchdowns and every major individual 
award in football. Davis, Mr. Outside, is 
a Claremont, Calif., comet who sweeps 
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Odd odds: 601,080,390-1 becomes 500-1 





around ends in spectacular runs. He 
holds the Academy’s record in physical- 
efficiency tests. 

Army was at peak strength two years 
ago when Blanchard and Davis were two 
stars in a backfield of stars, and Y, 
Arnold Tucker, the T-formation general 
for the past two years, was the third- 
string quarterback. Then Backs Max 
Minor, Dale Hall, Doug Kenna, and Tom 
Lombardo, and Center Bob St. Onge left 
the Point. After last season, which saw 
Mr. Inside and Mr. Outside run wild, the 
team lost such sturdy players as Linemen 
DeWitt Coulter, Al Nemetz, Johnny 
Green, Ed Grimenstein, and Back Tom 
(Shorty) McWilliams. 

Today, the Black Knights are one deep. 
If they pass the Notre Dame test, they 
have two more rough ones: Pennsylvania 
and Navy. Pennsylvania looked like one 
of the country’s best teams until it lost 
a heartbreaker to an inspired Princeton 
team on a last-minute field goal. Navy 
is always tough against Army. And even 
if Army wins them all, it is the end of the 
line. Messrs. Blanchard, Davis & Co.- 
in fact, nine of the first eleven—face what 
Coach Steve Owen of the pro New York 
Giants is sure is the only thing that will 
stop Davis: “Graduation.” 

The Fighting Irish: When Coach 
Frank Leahy returned to South Bend 
this fall after eighteen months in the 
Navy, his first job was to rub salt into 
the wounds of Army’s two humiliating 
wartime defeats of Notre Dame. He plas- 
tered the horrific scores—the 59-0 of 
1944, worst in Irish history, and the 48-0 
of 1945—in the Cartier Field locker room. 
He told his squad how Army officers used 
the figures 59-0 as a countersign during 
the Battle of the Bulge to trap enemy 
masqueraders. 

The boys listened, and then deter- 
minedly romped along the road ot re- 
venge by whipping Illinois, Pittsburgh, 
Purdue, and Iowa. The team looked as 
efficient as Leahy’s last Notre Dame 
eleven, the national champions of 1943. 

His squad is five deep. The first line 
averages 210 pounds. The backs are 
plentiful: Emil Sitko, Jim Mello, Bob 
Kelly, Bob Livingstone, Johnny Lujack. 
But Coach Leahy complains that he has 
no breakaway runner. Experts claim they 
see one in Ernie Zalejski, a former South 
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Bend High School star who, they charge, 
is being kept under wraps until the Army 


e. 

east Saturday, the nation’s No. 1 and 
9 teams worked out easily in preparation 
for their colossal collision Nov. 9. The 
champion Cadets beat West Virginia 19-0 
for their 25th straight victory. The Irish 
sailed through Navy 28-0. With the pre- 
liminaries out of the way, the bully boys 
of football were set for their showdown 
battle. As of last week, Army was fav- 
ored 5 to 7 over Notre Dame. 


PD 


RACING: Stymied 


Robert J. Kleberg of the King Ranch 
thought the Gallant Fox Handicap a fort- 
night ago might have ended differently if 
his triple-crown winner, Assault, which 
finished third, had raced Stymie, the win- 
ner, and not the early-pace setters. So 
he switched jockeys—Warren Mehrtens, 
down and Eddie Arcaro, up—and proved 
his point last week. 

In the mile and three-sixteenths Pimlico 
Special, Arcaro held Assault back with 
Stymie as Bridal Flower and Turbine set 
the early speed. At the halfway point, 
Stymie made his move, but so did Assault. 
And at the wire, it was Assault ahead of 
Stymie, the 3-to-5 favorite, by six lengths. 
The winner-take-all payoff: $7.60 for $2, 
and $25,000 for Assault, for his first vic- 
tory in his last seven starts. 


The Last of Bernborough 


A. O. Romano’s Bernborough, Austra- 
lia’s greatest race horse since Phar Lap 
(NEwswEEk, Sept. 30), ran his last race 
inthe MacKinnon Stakes at Flemmington, 
Melbourne, last week. Starting for the 
first time since his defeat in the Caulfield 
Stakes (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 28), the Aus- 
tralian wonder horse was pulled up with 
a broken sesamoid bone in one of his 
forelegs. He will be retired to stud. 


eon 


BOXING: Burton vs. Burton 


The situation was funny in a minor 
way, and the fight crowd in the little 
Arcadia Club in Providence, R. I., made 
the customary small jokes about it. In 
oe corner stood Bobby Burton. In the 
other was his opponent, also named 
Nobby Burton. 

One fighter was a local boy, and he 
had much the better of it. In the second 
round, the other Bobby Burton, from 
Pittsburgh, was on the canvas for the 
count of nine. In the fifth round, the 
home-town lad sank a. right hand into 
his rival’s body for the knockout. 

Bobby Burton of Providence won and 
Bobby Burton of Pittsburgh lost. But for 
the winner it was no triumph. The loser, 
who reportedly was barred from fighting 
in New York because of a heart condi- 
tion, never recovered from the blow; he 
died in the ring. It was the tenth boxing 
fatality of the year. 








SPORT WEEK 





I hear that the editors of news- 
papers in Boston became disturbed 
the other day when a hasty survey 
confirmed their suspicion that nine out 
of ten “Broadway” columns and simi- 
lar boiler-plate pieces syndicated out 
of New York contain the name of— 
well, just a moment, I have the name 
here somewhere. I will 
glance through my notes. 

Let’s see. It says here 
that I owe the Old French 
Hand Laundry $18.30. That 
would be for three weeks’ 
work. Forget it. Here is a 
notation of a bet I made 
that Williams would outhit 
Musial in the World Series. 
Irrelevant. Mrs. Lincoln... 
no, I guess that’s Mrs. Lard- 
ner... the handwriting is 
a little obscure around this point... 
wants me to stop at the taxidermist’s 
and get that shark stuffed on the way 
to the office. Why don’t she run her 
own errands? Ah, here we are: The 
name that the Boston editors are get- 
ting tired of because it appeared in 
26 gossip columns in one week is 
Toots Shor. 


Toots Shor is a former prizefight- 
er or Indian guide or congressman or 
something who runs a refectory in 
New York where you can eat lunch, 
if that’s your idea of fun. His sideline 
is being mentioned in columns, and 
he also runs a small subsidiary busi- 
ness of getting his pictvre taken advis- 
ing people how to do things. 

When times were better, Shor went 
down to Washington and was _ pho- 
tographed advising President Roose- 
velt. He has also advised Horace 
Stoneham, Melvin Ott, Larry Mac- 
Phail, and several generals and ad- 
mirals. It is safe to say that none of 
these made any serious detour from 
the strategy outlined by Shor, whether 
they finished in last place or first. 
More lately he has run into a slump 
and was last seen advising Billy Conn 
how to fight Louis. A true friend 
would have advised Conn not to fight 
Louis, but Shor is a “how” man rather 
2 than a “not” man. He told him how. 

In spite of the photographic slump, 
things are booming with Shor in the 
print business, as you can see from 
the reaction of those editors in Boston 
who decided to form a Society for the 
Prevention of Mention of Toots Shor. 
I am afraid there is not much chance 
of success for this movement. The 
man Shor is diabolically cunning. Wit- 





The Life of T--ts Sh-r 


by JOHN LARDNER 





ness the way he has streamlined his 
name. Shor is obviously short for 
something, like Shore. Or maybe it is 
short for Short. At any rate, the name 
is so terse that it will fit into any kind 
of column, and sometimes—mark the 
devilish ingenuity at work here—when 
a columnist gets down near the end 
of his column and wonders 
if he has room to mention 
Shor again in the same 
piece, he finds that he has 
room. 

The editors in Boston will 
have their troubles deleting 
the name of Shor and try- 
ing to fill in the blank spaces 
with the name of James B. 
Conant, for instance, or 
Leopold Stokowski. In the 
end they will have to go 
back to Shor, like a tired swimmer. 
(That last jest is offered to columnists 
free of charge as part of our Christ- 
mas shopping service.) 

The way the thing works, a col- 
umnist thinks of a line that may be 
funny—at least, he thinks he thought 
of it himself, although actually he 
heard Bennett Cerf use it, which 
means it was originated by Marcus 
Tullius Cicero in 48 B.C. He tries it 
on his secretary for effect. 

“Is that comical?” he asks. 

“Nyah, it smells,” replies the aman- 
uensis tactfully. 

“Then I'll credit it to Shor,” says 
the columnist, and does so. 

Or perhaps the writer has been over 
at the Waldorf-Astoria shooting 
grouse at a time when he was sup- 
posed to be working. To cover his 
movements, he writes as follows: 

“The other Wed. evening I dropped 
into Toots Shor’s and asked the host 
what time it was. “Eleven thirty-three,’ 
said Toots, quick as a flash. He is 
never at a loss for an answer.” 


I got my information about the 
anti-Shor revolt in Boston from Mr. 
Jimmy Powers, the motorboat editor 
of The New York Daily News. Mr. 
Powers is not a Shor-mentioner him- 
self. He is a Dinty Moore-mentioner. 
Whenever Mr. Powers finds himself 
six or eight runs behind in the middle 
of his column, as is not infrequently 
the case, he changes the subject and 
says that he ran into Chester A. Arthur 
or He Clay or some other Broad- 
way figure, gnawing a marrow bone 
at Dinty Moore’s, where he asked him 
if he would rate Ty Cobb over Cary 
Grant. The fellow usually says yes. 
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I promise you...the 
“tenderized’’ smoked 
turkey I send you will 
melt in your mouth! 





These are turkeys I raised and smoked my- 
self . . . in my own smokehouse. So if they 
aren’t good, there’s only one guy to blame! 
Ever tasted smoked turkey? It’s meat cured 
as in olden days. The meat in a smoked 
turkey is concentrated, compact—yet ten- 
der and tasty as you ever knew. Wait ‘til 
you taste that flavor from smoking over 
apple and hickory wood! 

You're going to be delighted with your 
smoked turkey, I can tell you. So let me 
hear from you. The price is $1.50 per 
pound for whole birds from 7 to 15 Ibs. 
Mail me this order-form, and your ‘“‘tender- 
ized” smoked turkey will reach you, ready 
to eat, within a week or ten days. They 
keep swell, you know. I forgot to say, I 
pay shipping charges. 

P.S. A fine gift idea. Send me the names and 
addresses of your friends! I'll ship them 


turkeys to arrive just before Christmas. 
Again, IT pay shipping charges! 


“TENDERIZED 


FROM 


VALLEY FORGE FARMS 
Valley Forge Highway, R. F. D. #8, Lansdale, Pa. 
Se ORDER FORMo=— = 


Mr. L. W. Steelman, Valley Forge Farms 
R.F.D. #8, Lansdale, Pa. 


Please send me, express prepaid, 


P ked 
smoked turkeys weighing __I bs. es per 











pound. I enclose check or money-or r$ 
Name We Y 
Address AN 
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Happy, Happy Birthday 


As if “Harvey” and “The Iceman 
Cometh” hadn't made the point, along 
comes “Happy Birthday” to establish the 
corner saloon as the cradle of contem- 
porary civilization, and the highball as a 
substitute for the milk of human kindness. 
Left to its own devices, which are con- 
siderably more ingenuous than ingenious, 
Anita Loos’s new comedy probably would 
have died of a combination of atrophy 
and alcoholism within the week. That it 
is destined to survive considerably longer 
than many a play that leads a better life 
is strictly a matter between Helen Hayes 
and her audience. 

At best “Birthday” is a rickety vehicle 
for one of the international theater’s fore- 
most actresses, but with Miss Hayes in 
the driver’s seat it bumps and_ buckets 
along handily. For this otherwise regret- 
table binge, Miss Hayes is a spinsterish 
librarian who worships a bank teller from 
afar and one day plucks up the courage to 
invade the Jersey Mecca Cocktail Bar 
(“Through These Portals Pass the Nicest 
People in Newark”), where her hero does 
his serious drinking. ; 

The point of Miss Loos’s play, if it can 
be said to have one, is that when the 
mousy librarian does a little serious drink- 
ing herself, she suffers from delusions of 





“Happy Birthday”: Helen Hayes has a frolic in acting her age at last 


Betty Grable and acts accordingly. She 
also gets away with it. 

“Birthday,” however, comes off as 
something more than the spectacle of a 
great actress on an irresponsible sabbatical, 
Miss Hayes clowns and mugs and sings a 
new Rodgers-and-Hammerstein _ ballad: 
she dances, not wisely but very well; and 
even pitches woo with her bewildered 
banker under a table. But to all this, 
and a hangover, too, Miss Hayes con- 
tributes an infectious enthusiasm and 
her consummate skill as a show wom. 


an. The combination is _ irresistible. 
(Happy Birtupay. Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, producers, 
Joshua Logan, director.) 

Helen Herself 


About eight years ago, when Helen 
Hayes was making theatrical history in 
“Victoria Regina,” a Hollywood producer 
asked her to play Granny in a movie. A 
little tired, even then, of an old-lady 
role, Miss Hayes said that she was look- 
ing for a younger part. “OK,” replied the 
producer, “we'll make Granny young.” 

The actress not only refused this tempt- 
ing bait; she spent two years in another 
old-lady role—as Harriet Beecher Stowe 
in “Harriet.” This prompted Anita Loos 
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to suggest she “come out from behind 
those stuffed skirts” and do a little light- 
hearted scampering about the stage. A 
little nervously, Miss Hayes agreed. The 
result was “Happy Birthday,” and a good 
time for the actress. 

Yet for this role, as for all the roles she 
has played in almost 40 years on the 
stage, She worked hard. During the first 
two weeks of “Happy Birthday’s”. 3%- 
week Boston run it was continually re- 
written, until there was practically noth- 
ing left of the original second act. Miss 
Hayes, with most of the lines to speak, 
and with new lines being added and old 
ones cut at almost every performance, 
played her part without a visible hitch, 
although she says she felt “like a cat 
walking on a mantelpiece.” 

The other players, with comparatively 
few new lines, were visibly impressed. 
But this, too, was nothing new. Helen 
Hayes is an actor's actress, impressing 
fellow players with her perfect tech- 
nique, her ability to regulate apparently 
genuine emotion, her absolute control 
over the pitch and timbre of her voice. 
And her complete absorption in a role 
gives her supporting players a lift; she 
listened as attentively to their speeches 
on the 969th, and last, performance of 
“Victoria” as she had on opening night. 


Little Lady Fauntleroy: Miss 
Hayes’s career in the theater has been 
almost continuous since 1907, when she 
was 6 and Lew Fields, of Weber and 
Fields, saw her mimic a Gibson girl in 
a Washington dancing-class recital. He 
urged her to go on the stage, but her 
mother, Mrs. Catherine Hayes Brown, 
thought her daughter destined for some- 
thing higher-class than the Dutch comedy 
of Weber and Fields. So Helen spent 
the next year as Little Lord Fauntleroy in 
a Washington stock-company presentation 
of “The Prince Chap,” in which she dis- 
tinguished herself by some audacious ad 


libbing. A year or so later, when nothing 
else had turned up, her mother relented, 
and Helen played with Weber and Fields 
until she was 12. 


At 13, still shielded by hee mother 
from the fact that there were such things 
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not interested in the theater, devoted his 
attention almost entirely to the whole- 
sale meat business), Miss Hayes played 
with John Drew in “The Prodigal Hus- 
band” and was definitely on the way to 
success. She scored her first real hit at 
18, with William Gillette in “Dear 
Brutus.” From that time to 1939, she was 
constantly on the stage, and from 1908 
to date she has run up a record of 30 
plays, not including summer stock. 
“Coquette,” which opened in 1927, 
was a milestone, establishing the former 
Ingenue as a star. She sandwiched her 
marriage to the playwright, Charles Mac- 
ur, between performances of it in 
1928. And her producer ended its run 
next year when the MacArthurs an- 
nounced the advent of their “act of 
God” baby, Mary. 1933 and “Mary of 
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ded this light, full 


. flavored whiskey has been appropriate. 

~ Partners Choice merits a place among 

- the fine wines and spirits upholding 
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FOR INDUSTRIALISTS 
IN SEARCH OF A SITE 


Panther Valley in Pennsylvania offers a wealth of 
natural advantages, 


LABOR—An abundant supply of high-grade 
workers skilled and unskilled . . . 
POWER—Enough for any enterprise—low-cost 
steam coal and electricity . . . 

WATER-—Soft and pure—from mountain areas... 
SITES—Locations up to 80 acres—close by rail 
routes ... 


TRANSPORTATION—Rail and trucking lines 
Vhat can take your produets anywhere 


PINANCIAL AID— Unusually helpful plans for 
building, buying, leasing . . . 
More than 45,000,000 consumers live within 200 
miles of Panther Valley. New York, 117 miles 
away—Philadelphia, only 98. 


The Panther Valley Industrial Commission, Inc. 


Lansford, Pennsylvania 





Write for infor- 
mative brochure 
— PANTHER 
VALLEY Op- 
portunities for 
New Industries. 














ROVEY PLAZA 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA 














SH4..THERES A DEER Fa YOU! 


Jones is one of those dealers who is a fanatic on service. He built 
his business from a one-man shop to the biggest of its kind in town — by 
backing up sales with service! His customers know that Jones wouldn't 
sell an inferior product at any price... and that anything he sells is going 
to be serviced — promptly, competently, cheerfully. Even if Jones has to 
grab a tool kit himself! Whether he is handling motor trucks or house- 
hold appliances, industrial equipment or radios, Jones, and all dealers 
like him, are priceless assets to any manufacturer. 








@ GOOD SERVICE finally rests in the hands 
of good mechanics equipped with good tools 
... tools that the factory recommends for 
every service operation. Even in shops like 
Jones’ it is no easy task to win over each 
mechanic to the use of such tools. And to 
effectively educate mechanics in your serv- 
ice outlets from coast to coast would re- 
quire an army of trained field men. 

That “army” is ready to go to work for 
you...organized, trained and competent to 






| Snap-on Tors 


assume complete responsibility for nation- 
wide distribution of your factory recom- 
mended service tools. Snap-on field men 
visit service establishments everywhere 
... call on the mechanics in the shops... 
display and demonstrate tools for more 


efficient service .. . take the orders and 


“deliver the goods. If you are planning a 


program for more effective servicing of 
your postwar products, ask for the com- 
plete story. Write... 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-K 28TH AVE., KENOSHA, WIS. 


- ROO WF 


THE CHOICE QF BETTER MECHANICS Ware | 





SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER SERVICE 
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Scotland” dedicated Miss Hayes to 
series of historical roles, from which she 
now, a little breathlessly, escapes to the 
present. 


Pretty Penny: For a person so inti. 
mately connected with the theater, Miss 
Hayes leads a remarkably quiet life. She 
spends most of it with MacArthur, their 
daughter, now 16, and their 8-year-old 
adopted son, James, at Nyack, up the 
Hudson River from New York City. Their 
house is Victorian; after Miss Hayes 
furnished it in that grand manner, Mac. 
Arthur totted up costs and named it 
“Pretty Penny.” : 

While she was in “Harriet” during the 
war, Miss Hayes spent about four hours 
each day commuting via a complicated 
transfer system of .buses and subways, 
When she finally decided to ask for extra 
gas rations, she was turned down. The 
ration board felt her marathon com- 
muting was a valuable inspiration to the 
rest of Rockland County. 

Miss Hayes’s only extra-theatrical ac- 
tivities have been occasional radio shows, 
a quick stab at Hollywood, where she 
made “A Farewell to Arms” and won the 
Academy Award for 1931-1932 for “The 
Sin of Madelon Claudet,” and a brief 
speaking tour during the 1944 elections, 
when she campaigned against Rep. Ham- 
ilton Fish, the pre-Pearl Harbor isola- 
tionist. “I’ve always tried to be a good 
citizen,” she explained, “but it took 
Fish to make me do something about 
it.” She planned to make one radio 
speech for Gov. Thomas E. Dewey be- 
fore this election and then leave polities 
more or less alone. 

Miss Hayes is letting her children de- 
termine their careers. Mary wants to go 
on the stage and appeared with her 
mother in “Alice Sit-By-the-Fire” in stock 
last summer. So she can get advanced 
training, the MacArthurs this winter are 
forsaking Nyack for New York. 

James, however, is absorbed in radio 
serials, which at the moment have con- 
vinced him that he wants to be a G-man. 
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Tedium by Coward 


During the second act of “Present 
Laughter,” Clifton Webb whirls on Marta 
Linden and exclaims: “Look here, Joanna, 
you've got to make up your mind—all this 
provocative skirmishing is getting me 
down.” That also goes for a large portion 
of the audience, paralyzed with vain ef- 
fort to whip up some interest in the in- 
sanely complicated love life of the actor 
played by Webb. 

The sad fact is that “Present Laughter,” 
written by Noel Coward, has all too few 
of the brilliant touches for which the 
highly gifted Coward is famous. Webb 
and Evelyn Varden, as his secretary, get 
what laughs there are with a nice finesse, 
but they are powerless to bridge the long 
and tedious gaps left in the very slight 
plot. (Present Laucuter. By Noel 
Coward. John C. Wilson, producer-di- 
rector.) 
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Here are ten spots where you may be able 
to save time, save money, and eliminate 
errors. Why not check each of these ten 


departments or operations— 


accounts payable production 


purchasing ordering 
invoicing collections 
inventory payroll 
sales shipping 


_ =see how many times 
clerks write the same 


~ numbers, items, names, or 





10 ideas for your suggestion box 


descriptions in each of these departments. 
Then see how much better this writing can 
be done the Addressograph way—not only 


in these departments but in many others. 


The Addressograph method is the fast- 
est, most accurate method of putting 


words and figures on business forms. 


Call the nearest Addressograph repre- 
sentative for full information, for an 
analysis of your paperwork operations, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TAARE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


many models in a complete line. Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Add h- Multi 














For DIRECT and 
DEPENDABLE service 


Route your freight via 


WABASH MAIN-LINE... 


Through 


“The Heart of remerica 





The map tells the story of WABASH DIRECT-LINE advantages. 
Freight is King 
on the Wabash! 


Fast Redball Freights main- 
tain dependable schedules. 
Main-line freight saves you 
hours when delivery dates 
are important. Heavy-duty 
modern rails on well-ballast- 
ed roadbeds ... engines 
noted for their power and 
stamina...insure that your 
freight shipments will be 
transported dependably. 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 





For freight that’s on time 
WABASH MAIN-LINE 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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- “empty” and “trivial.” 
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Beecham, Delius, and Deficit 


That Sir Thomas Beecham became a 
conductor was mainly due, he admits, “to 
the convincing counsel and constant con- 
viction of Frederick Delius.” And that the 
peppery Briton is the late English com- 
poser’s master interpreter can be as freely 
admitted. “It is beside the point to label 
Beecham as the greatest exponent of 
Delius,” wrote Bernard Shore, professor 
at the Royal Academy of Music. “The 
simple fact is that Delius’s music was 
written for only one man to conduct.” 

It was not strange, therefore, that Sir 
Thomas chose to open his new Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s London season 
on Oct. 26 with a Delius Festival. The 
last such festival took place in 1929 and, 
although the composer ‘vas then both 
blind and paralyzed, he came in a wheel 
chair to hear his music as only his friend 
Beecham could play it. 

For a man who was as poetic and un- 
worldly as his music, Delius made a re- 
markably practical will before his death 
in 1934. He knew that his scores, calling 
for huge orchestras, massed choruses, and 
solo voices, were expensive to produce 
and would be slow to gain popular favor. 
So he decreed that after his wife’s death 
(which came in 1935) his estate should 
be used for furthering his music. 

The current festival calls for seven con- 
certs made up of more than 380 Delius 
works; its estimated cost is about £9,000; 
and the whole bill couldn’t be paid even 
if the enormous Albert Hall were sold out 
for all the concerts. Despite the en- 
thusiasm for the festival, there hasn’t been 
a full house yet. So, although the estate’s 
trustees last week would not commit 
themselves on the probable deficit, it 
nevertheless looked as if Delius would, 
have to pay for Delius. 
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Gallic Testament 


Manuel Rosenthal was not at all per- 
turbed when a few New York critics 
called his massive oratorio, “St. Francis of 
Assisi,” everything from “repetitious” to 
Rosenthal is a 
Frenchman who mixes Gallic philosophy 
with the progressive spirit of postwar 
France. It was enough for him that his 
work was being played in the United 
States and that, for its premiére, it had 
been given a remarkably polished and 
stirring performance by Eugene Or- 
mandy, the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Westminster Choir, and Guy Marriner as 
narrator. If some critics didn’t like it, 
others found it “deeply touching,” “pro- 
foundly original,” and “evidence that 
there are still people around who can 
write music.” 

“St. Francis of Assisi” was written be- 
tween July 1937 and August 1939. As a 
converted Catholic, he considered it his 
testament of faith—not “to proselytize,” he 
says, “but just to show that St. Francis had 
something to give all people.” Like many 





aware Frenchmen, Rosenthal feels that 
France has been—and still is—undergoing 
a return to religious thinking which jg 
entirely nonsectarian and which is being 
expressed through all the arts. 

Hence, “St. Francis of Assisi’ is not a 
solemn, churchlike work. Lasting about 
an hour, it takes Francis from his youth. 
ful indiscretions all the way through to 
the stigmata and death. The scoring is 
theatrically rich and includes the twitter- 





Rosenthal: From Underground to podium 


ing sounds of the birds and the eerie cry 
of the -Theremin. Rosenthal’s original 
score, incidentally, had called for a musi- 
cal saw, but Ormandy effectively substi- 
tuted the electronic Theremin. 

Old Friends: Rosenthal came to this 
country primarily to appear on the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System’s Invitation 
to Music, on which on Nov. 6 and 18 
(11:30 EST) he is scheduled to conduct 
Henri Sauguet’s Piano Concerto and his 
own tone poem, “Jeanne d’Arc.” As di- 
rector of the French National Radio 
Orchestra, Rosenthal has done much the 
same kind of pioneering in new music as 
the CBS program. 

Now 42, Rosenthal is rapidly taking his 
place as a musical leader in the new 
France. He fought as an infantry cor- 
poral in the French Army, was captured, 
liberated, and then joined the resistance. 
As director of the National Orchestra, a 
fast-rising ensemble, he is cooperating 
with both the BBC and the Belgian radio, 
and next season will take his orchestra to 
London and to Switzerland. Although 
he is a proud Frenchman, highly con- — 
scious of his heritage, he is thoroughly 
convinced of the need for a real inter- 
nationalism and plans a Voice of America 
musical program for the French radio. 
What impresses him most about the 
United States is the sincerity of his wel- 
come. “We all meet, we shake hands, we 
are old friends,” he says. 
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More than 300 years ago, in 1621, America phan ain native eae 
celebrated its first Thanksgiving. An Original ora “Thankagiving. ol of 
American holiday. , 












Since that day 300 years ago, there had been 
no basic improvement in making gin until 
Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin was originated. 


This gin is different. Its natural color of 
fine vintage champagne is a result of our 
leisurely, time-honored way of producing it. 
It’s a process exclusive with Seagram’s 
and results in a gin so smooth and mellow 
that with it you can truly make “the 
world’s dry-est Martini”. 


You can recognize it on your dealer’s 
shelf as it stands out from all the 
colorless gins. 






Seagram's 


DISTILLED DRY 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y. 4 ke Oe 

When available, our time-honored 

*tancient”’ bottle will replace the 
present *‘victory”’ bottle. 





In the world-famous Super-X shot 
shell, the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, one of the divisions of Olin 
Industries, gave hunters such im- 
provements in range, power and 
pattern that the whole conception of 
shotgun shooting was revised. The 
Super-X shot shell, produced in 1921, 
was America’s original long range 
load with progressive burning pow- 
der. Wildfowl hunters can count 
upon quick, clean kills when they 
shoot Super-X at high, fast flyers. 
Just as famous for upland game is 
Western’s Xpert field load in all 
popular gauges. Its performance is 
uniformly outstanding, yet its eco- 
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nomical price makes it available to 
any man who owns a gun. 

Western Super-X Center Fire car- 
tridges have also enjoyed unparallel- 
ed popularity among the world’s big 
game hunters, match marksmen, and 
peace officers for generations. 
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Contributing to Your Protection, 


Comfort and Well-Being 


Products of Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


Pad 
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Ask the men who win small bore 
rifle championships what they think 
of Western 22's. They should know, 
because they shoot Super Match 


~ Mark II’s in match after match and 


Xpert 22's for practice. Ask the 
hunter of small game and pests what 
he thinks of Super-X 22's. He knows 
that the introduction of this accu- 
rate, hard-hitting ammunition madea 
man’s size rifle of the once humble 22. 


In fact, for every pistol, rifle and 
shotgun of standard calibers and 
gauges there is Western ammunition 
designed to do a specific job in that 
firearm—and do 1t better. 


OLIN INDustRIES, INC., East Alton, Illinois 


WINCHESTER ARMS, AMMUNITION, FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES, ROLLER SKATES * BOND FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES ® WESTERN 
AMMUNITION, TARGETS, TRAPS ¢ WESTERN BRASS, BRONZE, PHOSPHOR BRONZE, NICKEL SILVER, COPPER, HEAT EXCHANGERS °* 
EQUITABLE, COLUMBIA, LIBERTY AND WESTERN COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING CAPS, BLACK POWDER, RAILWAY FUSE} s 


AND TORPEDOES. 
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Mothers get visual aid in child care .. . 


Now You See It 


Back in 1940 when the United States 
began setting its vast arsenal in order, 
defense-plant operators voiced a collec- 
tive gripe. How was the job to be done 
swiftly and efficiently unless some means 
were found to train workers quickly? A 
- solution was offered: movie training 

ms. 

President Roosevelt accordingly sent a 
penciled note to the Bureau of the 
Budget authorizing $3,500,000 for a new 
flm unit within the United States Office 
of Education. This week the idea was 
paying off in an unexpected quarter. 
Schools and colleges, recognizing. the 
educational value of motion pictures, 
slide films, and film strips, were jumping 
at the notion of imbuing otherwise arid 
subjects with the juices of real interest. 
Not the least of the idea jumpers was 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Shorn Sheep: The Education Office’s 
Division of Visual Aids opened shop in 
January 1941 with a staff of two. Within 
a year it had expanded to 45 employes, 
including 21 script writers. With the 
help of 37 small movie companies the 
division began turning out films on sub- 
jects ranging from shipbuilding to air- 
Plane construction, from how to be a 
good foreman to methods of cutting down 
absenteeism. 

Within six weeks after the first fifteen 

S were released, war plants had 
snapped up 500 prints. By the end of 
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1945 the VAU, as the division was 
tagged, had turned out 457 films, running 
from ten minutes to half an hour in 
length and often of aid in emergencies. 
For instance, in the middle of the war 
an acute shortage of skilled sheep shearers 
developed. Within four weeks the VAU 
planned, fitmed, and distributed a de- 
tailed film strip on how to shear. But 
the going wasn’t always smooth. Once 
when Floyde E. Brooker, VAU director, 
was supervising a film on “How to Shoe 
a Horse,” the animal kicked and smashed 
a $1,200 camera. 

The armed forces, schools, and busi- 
ness firms kept up a steady volume of 
suggestions for new topics. Films were 
made on the training of nurses, on radio- 
therapy, on the care of pregnant women 
and infants, and on basic electricity. 
Sold at*from $15 to $35, the films were 
bought in increasing numbers by public 
and private schools and hospitals. By 
last week some 60,000 prints were in 
circulation in this country alone, about 
75 per cent of them in use in schools. 

Last week came another major de- 
velopment: The Navy turned over 695 
of its training films to the VAU for dis- 
tribution to schools and colleges, Most of 
these complemented the VAU list. By 
the end of the year, Brooker estimated, 
some 50,000 to 60,000 VAU and Navy 
films will be in use in American schools 
alone. oe 

Eyes for Ears: The Harvard believer 
in visual aid in teaching is J. Sterling 
Livingston, a dark-haired, energetic ex- 
Navy commander who in 1945 helped 
develop a system for training 16,000 
officers in the Navy’s complicated busi- 
ness and clerical procedures. A 1940 
graduate of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Livingston returned to Har- 
vard as an assistant professor to work 
with films ranging from colored sound 
pictures to those for the old time magic 
lantern. 

The advantage of film instruction, Liv- 
ingston points out, is obvious. By using 
a film on such a subject as operating a 
turret lathe, 400 students who would 
otherwise disrupt work in a factory and 
probably get scanty information at best 
can sit at ease and get ample understand- 
ing of the lathe by watching a film. 

How valid is the idea? A friend of 
Livingston’s estimated that a general con- 
cept which would take perhaps five one- 
hour lectures to explain can be put across 
in one fifteen-minute film, aided, of 
course, by plenty of book work and study. 


Dr. Johnson of Fisk 


Fisk University has been an outstand- 
ing Negro educational institution ever 
since its founding 81 years ago at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., by the American Missionary 
Association and the Wesiern Freedmen’s 
bureau. During all those years, however, 
the university clung to a curious tradition: 





U. S. Office of Education Photos 
. .. farmers learn how to shear sheep 


Its presidents were always white men. 

Last week Fisk departed from custom. 
The board of trustees, meeting in New 
York, named a Negro, Dr. Charles Spur- 
geon Johnson, as president to succeed Dr. 
Thomas E. Jones, who resigned last June. 
Dr. Johnson, a native of Virginia, gradu- 
ate of Virginia Union University, veteran 
of the first world war, and former head 
of Fisk’s Department of Sociology, was 
recently appointed by President Tru- 
man as a delegate to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. A trustee of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund of Chicago and a director of 
the. Race Relations Forum of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, he was one 
of 26 American educators sent to Japan 
at General of the Army MacArthur’s re- 
quest to aid in revising the Japanese 
school system. 


oe 


Stewards School 


In the lush days of sea travel before 
the war the ears of American shipowners 
were burned by a common complaint: 
The steward service was poor. The own- 
ers had a ready answer. If the fame of 
the service on European lines was great, 
it was because stewards were apprenticed 
at the age of 12 or 138. 

Nevertheless, the criticism of American 
service was effective. Last August the 
United States Maritime Commission, bent 
on educating men to hecome first-rate 
stewards, opened a spec::.! training school 
at Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn. The Na- 
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tional Maritime Union thought it a splen. 
did idea and undertook to select trainees, 
A faculty of men with long service jn 
good hotels and on first-class passenger 
lines was set up. to work under Capt. John 
D. Bosler, the school’s superintendent. 

Almost immediately 100 students ep. 
rolled. Within a week, another 300 signed 
up for the six weeks’ course. Equipped 
with staterooms and a section of a dining 
saloon, the school was also ready with 
visual aids like charts and models to 
speed instruction. When classes opened, 
the students were addressed by Vice Ad. 
miral William Ward Smith, Maritime 
Commission chairman, John M. Franklin, 
president of the United States Lines, and 
Joseph Curran, NMU president. 

“War,” said the admiral, “taught us 
many grim lessons, but it also proved 
again the great value of cooperation 
between labor, management, and govem- 
ment. The men and women who built and 
sailed our great merchant fleet have an 
unsurpassed record in sticking on the job 
—and it was a tough job anyway we 
looked at it.” 

Last week the 400 steward-students 
felt they could compete with the best of 
foreign service. They had learned to 
make beds, serve meals and drinks, bend 
an attentive ear to old ladies, and assist 
irascible gentlemen who found ocean 
travel tough, All that remained was to 
place the graduates in jobs, and that was 
expected to take place this month when 
the America, which sailed as the trans- 
port West Point during the war, makes 
her first transatlantic crossing. 


Par 


What GI’s Study 


During the war more than a million 
GI’s took advantage of the War Depart- 
> . . oe 
ment’s Information and Education Div: 
sion courses to study a range of subjects 


from typing to advanced calculus. Re- 
deployment put a crimp in the program as 
officer-teachers vanished into civilian life. 
The department, nevertheless, decided to 
make the study courses a permanent fea- 
ture of occupation life. 

Last May it polled overseas troops to 
determine preferred subjects. German, 
music, photography, radio, typing, auto- 
mobile mechanics, Russian, and French 
came up in that order in Europe. In the 
Pacific the preferred subjects were typing, 
Japanese, photography, mechanics, radio, 
algebra, and psychology. Thirteen thov- 
sand men signed up in Europe, 15,000 
in the Pacific. 

The next step was to enroll 250 teach- 
ers for a year. By last week the job was 
completed. The teachers came from all 
parts of the United States and averaged 
30 to 40 years in age. About 20 per cent 
were women; 25 per cent of the group 
were married. They will average about 


$4,000 annual pay, generally well above 
the domestic scale for teachers, The 
Amy, in addition to furnishing books and 
equipment, promised its overseas instruc 
tors good quarters and a pleasant inter 
lude in their lives. 








A AQ Billion Dollar Folly 


In the summer of 1859 near Titusville in 
western Pennsylvania a railroad conduc- 
tor named Edwin Drake is drilling. He 
uses steam power generated in an old 
engine that fills the forest with its groans. 
People call the venture “Drake’s Folly.” 
One day at a depth of 69 feet the boring 
tools slip into a crevice and oil comes 
gushing up. Tubs, boilers, barrels are 
rushed to the spot and filled. It is the first 
successful oil well in the world and the 
start of an industry valued at upwards of 
10 billion dollars. 


Today’s drills that can go down 15,000 
feet require sturdy rigs and those rigs 
require sturdy bearings. That’s why the 
name Si0S is so often specified. For 
SCS units, whether on drilling rigs, 
draw works or drives, minimize deflection 
and weave, need no adjusting, and main- 
tain high load-carrying capacity antd 
equalized distribution at all times, 

An SUS engineer will gladly help you 


in selecting .... 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. PA. 


Puts the 


RIGHT BEARING 0), Yagl) 


in the 
RIGHT PLACE 





FIRST she must be 
alert, relaxed and 
comfortable. She 
should sit upright. 
Her feet firm, not 
crossed ox wrapped 
around chair. Good 


form 1s important. 


TRIPLE posed draw- 
ing shows how back, 
neck and eye strain 
result from bad poss 
ture. With typing 
technique and the 
right machine she'll 


find typing easier. 





FIVE O'CLOCK and 
still relaxed because 
she uses technique 
and has a Smith- 


Corona...engineered 


for her comfort and 
easier typing, See 
the features below. 
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MOVIES 
Oh My Darling 


When better Westerns are made, it wil] 
probably be John Ford who makes them, 
Not that his “My Darling Clementine” js 
in the special bracket reserved for “Stage. 
coach” (1939); nevertheless it bears the 


unmistakable imprint of Ford’s facility for 
blending action, characterization, and 
photographic appreciation of the West’s 
wide open spaces. Even moviegoers con- 
genitally allergic to six-shooters and sage 
brush will find “Clementine” entertain. 
ment on a superior level. 

Although this example of Americana 
is hardly documentary in its approach, it 
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“AS far as upkeep is concerned,” said a motion 

picture executive, ‘‘there just doesn’t seem to 
by any!” And a busy New York secretary wrote, 
“Somehow, working has suddenly become pleas- 
urable’’. . . just ove week after receiving her “‘beauti- 
ful, new Smith-Corona!”’ 















You'll find it easier 


witha Smith-Corona 


i C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY 
«++ makers also of Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters 


oth the girls 


These comments are 5 ati of the — Smith- 
Corona receives from 


machines and the men who buy them. 

Prove it yourself! Match Smith-Corona against 
any other make, Weigh its performance in terms of 
cost, dependability, precision of write and ease of 


operation, Then , , , decide your next purchase on 
the outcome. 
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Darnell is an ample eyeful from Mexico 


does offer a, reasonable resemblance to 
history as recorded in Southern Arizona 
of the 1880s. Those were the days when 


an innocent bystander couldn’t tell a 
rancher from a cattle rustler without a 


score-card; when Wyatt Earp and his 
three brothers signed up to enforce 
what was laughingly known as. the 


law in Tombstone, made . an’ alliance 


with the consumptive, hasty-triggered 
“Doc” Holliday, and performed a quick 





and painless operation on the notorious | 
Clanton Clan. 

By the time the authors’ script wraps § 
up a double-barreled love interest (Kathy 
Downs as Clementine, a nurse from Bos- 


ton, and Linda Darnell as Chihuahua, an 
eyeful from Mexico) their story line is a 
little too cluttered to allow the horses 
much headway. However, when the time 
for action is at hand, Ford makes the 
most of it with superlative skill. 

A good deal of “Clementine’s” fresh- 
ness, as well as its cumulative suspense, 
derives from Ford’s deceptively casual 
and humorous approach to both his he- 
roes and his badmen. Henry Fonda as 
Wyatt Earp is so potentially dangerous 
that he doesn’t have to prove it until the 
cards are down. Victor Mature is sut- 
prisingly effective as Doc Holliday, and 
Walter Brennan is superb as Old Man 
Clanton—a rattlesnake if there ever was 
one, but a patriarch who never entered 
a bar with his disreputable offspring with- 
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ey Set mighty good t table every day 
mn REDROOK ,™ sylvan! 


And why shouldn't they? They 
spend over $58,000,000 a year for 
food. And to snap up their appear- 
ance, they spend over $7,000,000 
in Pennsylvania drug stores. 

Here is a group of 96,000 families 


who buy 44 million gallons of gaso- 


‘line and 4 million quarts of oil and 


over $1,900,000 worth of tires. 
Any advertising medium which 
will deliver that kind of a market at 


$222 a page is a buy. That’s the pro- 


fata page-rate of Redbook—and it 


reaches every home in Redbook, 
Pennsylvania. It’s an important addi- 


tion to any advertising list. 





People who see the Redbook 
National Show have 
$6,000,000,000 to spend 


(after taxes) 


You can't afford to miss this young crowd of 
free-spenders. They pay $4,000,000 a year 
just to see the 12 copies of Redbook which 
should carry your advertising. They buy a 
billion dollars worth of food and 134 million 
dollars worth of drugs and cosmetics. 

And you can reach that responsive young 
market, | 2 times 
in full black and 
white pages, 
for $44,100. 
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As ; long as yo you live you'll remember 


your Winter in FLORIDA 


Come to Florida this winter! As long as you live, you'll 
remember . . . lazy hours of relaxation on broad, white beaches 
... 8wimming in the sun-warmed surf .. . dancing in the moonlight 
. . . day after sunshiny day of golfing, fishing and healthful 
outdoor recreation. You'll recall interesting days of sightseeing, 
and the thrills of F lorida’s exciting spectator sports. Forever bright 
in your memory will be the fun-filled hours of your carefree 

holiday, the palms and pines, the flowers and blue waters. Plan 
now—for this Florida winter you'll always remember. 
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Remember this, too, about’ Florida. It is not only a great 
place to play but a great place to work and to live. Such important 
factors as good working weather right through the year, substantial 
savings in plant construction and operation, sensible tax laws, and 
good location in respect to domestic and foreign markets, combine 
to provide real opportunities for many types of business and 
industry in America’s fastest growing state. Investigate them while 
you are vacationing in Florida this winter. 
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State of Florida, 503 Commissio ilding 
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out demanding “Whisky fer muh boys.” 
(My Dariinc CLEMENTINE. Twentieth 
Century-Fox. Samuel G. Engel, producer, 
John Ford, director.) 


oJ 


Butler on the Loose 


“White Tie and Tails” is a disarming, 
mildly entertaining little farce that is 
notable for permitting Dan Duryea a re- 
laxing change of pace. Up to this point 
Hollywood has cast Duryea as either 
nasty or sinister and, occasionally, both 
at the same time. Currently the actor 
plays one Charles Dumont, an ex-art 
student turned butler because he likes 
nice surroundings, not to mention three 
meals a day. and his boss’s cigars and 
brandy. 








Anyway, when Charles’s dependents 


vacate their Fifth Avenue mansion for a 
few weeks in Florida, their impeccable 
butler steps out as an equally impeccable 
young millionaire-about-town. Costumes, 
scenery, limousine, and chauffeur (Frank 
Jenks) are supplied by his absent em- 
ployer. The cultural and social graces 
are strictly Charles’s—and so unhappily, is 
a check for $103,000 he gallantly makes 
out for an heiress (Ella Raines) whose 
sister evidently had a little run of bad 
luck in a gambling joint. 

Not to go into detail, the check has 
enough bounce to bring William Bendix 
very much into the picture. Bendix, as a 
tough gambler with a closed trap. but an 
open mind about Art, is a great help to 
Duryea whenever the plot thickens and 
the dialogue goes limp. Neither actor 
could have carried the burden alone. 
(WuiTeE Tie AND Tatts. Universal. How- 
ard Benedict, producer. Charles T. Bar- 
ton, director.) 








Butler (Duryea) and heiress (Raines) 
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EVERY business is a chessboard business 


#ECEIVING PRODUCTION 
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Careful there, Mr. Businessman ... you’re _ needs of thousands of diverse businesses. Your 

‘playing for profits. And the moves your prod- | UARCO representative can show you how these 

uct makes from planning to selling are all- forms have brought new speed, accuracy, and effi- 

important. ; ciency to routine operations ... and impressive new 
Better check into the forms responsible for  S4vings to business budgets. Chances are, UARCO 

these moves... the routine ordersand records forms can do the same for your business. So call or 

that guide such business functions as purchas- | Write today. UARCO INCORPORATED, Chicago, 

ing, receiving, production, inspection, ware- Cleveland, Oakland. Offices in All Principal Cities. 

housing, accounting, selling, and shipping. For Wtstance ... 

And if there’s the slightest doubt as tothe effi- — j,n-6 sutti-Fold Continuous 

ciency of your present forms, you'll want tO _ Forms permit typists and business 

callin yourUARCOrepresentative.Thousands machine operators to use their 

of businesses, large and small, have done this time more productively. The 

—and found it to be-one of their smartest _*hvffling and arrangement of 

business moves. , carbons is eliminated. Forms feed 


steadily through machine and up 
For fifty years UARCO has been stream- to 12 clear copies can be made 


lining business forms to meet the specific at once. 
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The Prodigious Picasso 


The fountainhead of the revolution 
which has occurred in art in our time, 


Pablo Picasso has influenced the work of. 


thousands of painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and commercial designers in Eu- 
rope and America. This week the most 
comprehensive book yet written about 
Picasso—probably the most written-about 
painter since Leonardo da Vinci—is pub- 
lished by the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. In “Picasso: Fifty Years of His 
Art,”* Alfred H. Barr Jr., the museum’s 
research director, has traced the prodi- 
gious artist’s highly complicated develop- 
ment. Barr’s scholarly but readable text 
is happily dovetailed with 330 illustra- 





Picasso painted “Man in a Cap” at 14 


tions of Picasso’s work, seven of them 
in full color. 

Picasso was born 65 years ago in Ma- 
laga, on the Mediterranean coast of 
Spain. Although he has often been re- 
ferred to as a Jew, when he was finally 
asked, he replied that as far as he knew 
he had no Jewish blood. He added: “But 
I wish I had.” Picasso’s father, an art 
teacher, became a professor in the Barce- 
lona Academy of Fine Arts when Picasso 
was 15. At that age the son had already 
turned out such competent paintings, in 
late nineteenth-century Spanish style, as 
the study of a. beggar, “Man in a Cap.” 

Blues in Pigment: At 19 Picasso 
went to Paris, where his style was at first 
influenced by such artists as Toulouse- 
Lautrec and van Gogh. His first show 
flopped. The next year, 1901, he turned 
out the first of the blue-toned paintings 





*Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art. B 
Barr Jr. 314 pages 330 illustrations. 
Index. The Museum of Modern Art. $6 


Alfred H. 
ibliography. 








This is his “Woman in an Armchair” 


which comprised his three-year “Blue 
Period.” The unhappy subjects possibly 


reflected Picasso’s own _ unsatisfactory 


life; he lived in a bare room without a 


-lamp, ate rotten sausages, and had to 


burn his own drawings to keep warm. 

Picasso at first alternated between Bar- 
celona and Paris, but in 1904 he settled 
permanently in Paris, living in a dilapi- 
dated Montmartre tenement which was 
occupied by many artists. Leading an im- 
poverished bohemian life, he frequented 
the cafés with painters and poets, carried 
a Browning automatic, smoked hashish 
for a brief period, and often went to the 
circus, where he got to know the sub- 
jects for his “Circus Period.” 

In 1907 Picasso met Georges Braque 
and with him founded cubism. For sev- 
eral years these two worked together so 
closely that their paintings are sometimes 
indistinguishable. Yet above all, says 
Barr, “it was the quality and power of 
Picasso’s art that made cubism the char- 
acteristic movement in the art of the 
first quarter of our century.” 


This Distorted World: For ten years 
after 1915 cubism shared Picasso’s at- 
tention with classicism, in the form of 
realistic portraits and his impassive neo- 
classic giantesses. Later his style evolved 
into such “metamorphic” creations as 


- “Woman in an Armchair,” which have-so 


influenced sculpture in the last fifteen 
years. Meanwhile, emotional and physical 
violence entered Picasso’s painting in the 
’20s, coincidentally with the appearance 
of surrealism and its advocacy of the 
“convulsive” and “disquieting.” Violence 
has remained predominant in Picasso’s 
painting. Today he no longer destroys his, 
subject matter but distorts it for emo- 
tional purposes. 

Picasso's best known, most controver- 
sial painting is “Guernica.” He had bee 
commissioned to paint a mural for th 
Spanish Government Building at the 


tee} 


Paris World’s Fair. On April 27, 1937, 
the Basque town of Guernica was de. 
stroyed by German bombing planes fly. 
ing for General Franco. Four days late; 
Picasso set to work. The mural represents 
a scene of carnage with screaming wom. 
en, an anguished, disemboweled horse 
symbolizing the people, and a calm bull, 
symbolizing brutality and darkness, who 
looks on triumphantly. “Guernica,” which 
has had a direct influence on American 
cartoon art as well as painting, has been 
called unintelligible by political leftists 
and art rightists and banal by the latter as 
well. Barr says of it: “Let those who find 
the ‘Guernica’ inadequate, point to 
greater painting produced during the past 
terrible decade or, for that matter, during 
our century.” : 


At the start of the war Picasso was 
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Reproductions from Museum of Modern Art 
His “Guernica” (detail) indicted Fascism 


urged to come to America but remained 
in his ancient, many-roomed studio on the 
Rue des Grands Augustins. Although the 
prime master of “degenerate” art, he was 
not, thanks to his fame, harmed by the 
Nazis. French and American collabora: 
tionist critics and artists, however, de- 
nounced him as a “charlatan, a Jew, 2 
decadent pornographer, or a psychotic.’ 

They also called him a Communist. 
After the liberation of Paris Picasso ac- 
tually became one, announcing the fact 
publicly. At the same time, as a symbolic 
figure of the Resistance, he was honored 
with a one-man show of 80 of his works 
in the first post-liberation Autumn Salon. 

Though the Communists object to 
Picasso’s abstruse style, party member- 
ship has not changed it. “If I were a shoe- 
maker,” he explained to a GI artist-vis- 


itor, “Royalist or Communist or anything 


else, 1 would not necessarily hammer my 
shoes in a special way to show my 
politics.” 
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She has a picture 

in her mind— 

a picture caught from a page 
of her favorite magazine— 

a vision of loveliness 

that could be herself... 

and now with all the arts 

at her command 

she’s making that picture real! 








Month after month 
in-the-home research 

tells McCall’s editors 

how women think and dream— 
helps inspire those potent 
“mental pictures” 

that move advertising 

into action 

in more than 3,500,000 homes. 
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New Man for a New South 
Ellis Gibbs Arnall, Governor of Geor- 


gia until next January, when he will be 
supplanted by the Klan-loving former 
governor, Eugene Talmadge, stands out 
among the political liberals of our time. 
By all accounts his administration has 
been one of the best his native state has 
known in generations. Southerners point 
to it with pride; Northerners look upon it 
as an anomaly in the land of Bilbos, Ran- 
kins, and Talmadges. Political observers 
suggest keeping an eye on Arnall, pre- 
dicting that even if darkness has de- 
scended again upon Georgia, he will be 
heard from later. 
| His wise, staunch, and whole-hearted 
liberalism stands out on every page of his 
new book, “The Shore Dimly Seen.” 
fWhen Arnall was elected governor in 
1942 he was just 35 years old, the young- 
est state chief executive in the country. 
His book is a young man’s book, full of 
enthusiasm, humor, and good sense, and 
it sounds a note that will cheer all per- 
sons hopeful of democratic progress. 
Northerners particularly should read 
Amall’s account of his stewardship and 
his hopes for the future of his state. The 
book deals almost exclusively with South- 
em problems, as seen at first hand. Am- 
all is best kriown for his opposition to the 
Ku Klux evil, for the elimination of the 
poll tax in Georgia, for advancing the 
state’s voting age to 18, and for revitaliz- 
ing the Talmadge-ruined educational 
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These luxurious boardwalk hotels, 
whose ‘‘front yard"’ is the ocean, are 
designed solely for gracious living by 
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ORDER GIFT FRUIT. Yow 


DIRECT FROM THE FLORIDA GROVES BY FAST EXPRESS 
ix Big Juicy - Delicious - Tree-Ripened 
~~ INDIAN RIVER FRUIT 


THE REALLY THOUGHTFUL GIFT—EVEN FOR 
THOSE WHO HAVE “EVERYTHING”. WE'LL 
ENCLOSE YOUR CARD OR PERSONAL GREETING. 


SJL No. 1 SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (90 Ibs.) 
1 Full crate of the world’s finest Grapefruit, 
Oranges, Tangerines, Pecan Halves, Tropical 
1; Jellies and Preserves, Citrus Candy, Orange 
7,4 4, Blossom Honey. Beautifully decorated....$18.50 
\9pti No. 2 SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (45 ibs.) 
Half crate, assorted same as above........... $10.00 
»No. 3 FULL CRATE (90 Ibs.) 
Large Oranges, Grapefruit, or Ass’t......... $11.50 
No. 4 HALF CRATE (45 Ibs.) 
Same pack as No. 3 
No. 5 BUSHEL BASKET (55 Ibs.) 
Same pack as No. 3 $7.00 
No. 6 SPECIAL BUSHEL BASKET (55 Ibs.) 
Special pack Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines, 
one jar each Citrus preserves and Orange 
Blossom Honey. Nicely decorated with Kum- 
quat trims 00 
No. 7 "5 MONTHER" Subscription 
Full crate each month for 5 months. No. 1 in 
Dec., No. 3 in Jan., Feb., March, April. 
SPECIAL $50.00 
No. 8 *'3 MONTHER" Subscription 
No. 1 in Dec., No. 3 in Jan., No. 5 in Feb. 
SPECIAL $30.00 
Express Prepaid (West of Miss. River add WY 
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Write today— print address plainly 
Enclose Check or Money Order 


WIGWAM GROVES 


300 INDIAN RIVER CITY, FLORIDA 


REFERENCES: Cnamber of Commerce, Indian 
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When you serve Merito 
Sherries and Ports, you add a 
note of unique distinction. For 
the matchless Merito flavor and 
fragrance are quality-born in 
vineyards seven centuries old. : 
Ask for these world-famed luxury 
wines at any good dealer’s. 


MERITO 


Send for Free illustrated Merito 
W ine*Guide and Recipe Booklet. 
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system. With wit and wisecrack, but with 
out malice, he tells of these struggles 
during his four years as governor. He 
also tells how, for the first time in a cep. 
tury, the commonwealth paid off its debt. 
How Georgia acquired a new constitution 
which enabled Arnall to bring about many 
of his reforms, is exciting reading. 

Good Southerner: Bom of old 
Southern stock in the little town of New. 
nan whose homes and residents he de. 
scribes delightfully, Arnall inherited his 
interest in Democracy with a capital 
“D,” as all good Southerners do. At Mer- 
cer University, the University of the 
South, and the University of Georgia law 
school, where he was first in his class, 
he developed his liberal tendencies and 
became a democrat with a lower-case “d.” 

As Arnall himself says, no Southerner 
can escape politics, and he was no excep- 
tion. He went out into the countryside 
and campaigned for a seat in the Georgia 
House of Representatives. There he saw 
politics at its worst and decided to do 
something about it. His tours of the back 
roads, his talks with the country people, 
as well as his knowledge of the hopes 
and aspirations of the students in Geor- 
gia’s schools and colleges, taught him that 
most Georgians do not want to remain 
citizens of a backward state. 

From the Assembly Arnall was ap- 
pointed to the office of Assistant Attorney 
General, then promoted to that of Attor- 
ney General, the post he held when he 
was swept into the governorship in a 
cyclone of political revolt. As Attorney 
General he had a chance to observe the 
effect of monopoly capitalism upon the 
Georgian economy. Arnall is persuasive 
in arguing that discriminatory freight 
rates do more to keep the South a back- 
ward region than any other factor. 

The important marketing problem, 
which he charges with holding back 
Southern agriculture, “can eventually be 
solved, when the South is accepted as 
part of the Union, together with the 
West, and when these two great areas 
are no longer regarded as colonial ap- 
‘pendages to be exploited and drained of 
all wealth for the support of an Eastern 
industrial empire?’ 

Arnall is eloquent about the incipient 
Fascists of his own state—and the rest of 
the nation. His strictures against Jew- 
baiting in Boston, ancient home of the 
Abolitionists, are barbed. He thinks there 
really is no “Negro problem,” but a 
national minorities problem. Eventually, 
when its economy is straightened out, the 
South will have little to worry about, if 
all America remains a democracy. (THE 
SHorRE Dimty SEEN. By Ellis Gibbs 
Arnall. 312 pages. Lippincott. $3.) 
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Desperate Life of Polly F. 


John P. Marquand, who, has _ been 
gently chiding the plushy set through his 
recent books, has hit the author's jac xpot 
with every one of them. Two were Book- 
of-the-Month Club selections, one (“The 
Late George Apley”) won him a Pulitzer 



































































How Newsweek 1 
Make Mow Salles 
Fow Vicks Produala 


President 


Vick Chemical Company 
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"The market for Vicks Vaporub, Va-Tro-Nol, 
Cough Drops and the Vicks Inhaler, of course, 
adds up to millions of families. But the 
700,000 families who make up Newsweek’s au- 
dience are an especially vital part of our 
market. For these are families who are un- 
usually alert to a sound advertising appeal-——- 
and unusually appreciative of ‘quality con- 
sumer products. Just as important, we value 
the influence they unquestionably exert on 
the buying habits of the people they know." 
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YOUR BOOKSELLER 
HAS A FEW MORE 
COPIES OF THE 
‘““GIFT BIBLE”’ 





XFORD BIBLES, first published in 
1675, have always been the 
most beautiful Bibles of all. 


Indeed, they are so exquisite in 
paper and binding . . . so distin- 
guished in typography . . . so “‘read- 
able,” sturdy and long-lasting that 
they have become the inevitable first 
choice when The Book is to be a gift. 


For some time the stock of Oxford 
Bibles at the bookstores has been 
very low. It still is. 


Recently, however, there has been 
a slightly larger supply of the fa- 
mous India paper exclusive with 
Oxford. The finer leathers used by 
Oxford are a little less difficult to 
find. A few more printers and book- 
binders experienced and skillful 
enough to be trusted with the making 
of Oxford Bibles have become avail- 
able. And now these beautiful books 
are coming off the presses in some- 
what larger quantities. 


So, if you will stop at your favorite 
bookstore tomorrow, you may be 
able to buy a copy of the Beloved 
Book at its best .. . a “Gift Bible” 


from the Oxford University Press. 





Oxford University 


Press 
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Prize, and practically all have been best 
sellers. “B.F.’s Daughter,” his ‘latest, 
shows all the signs of following in the 
groove. Although it was automatically 
excluded from becoming a Book of the 
Month, since Marquand isone of the club’s 
judges, it has been taken by the Literary 
Guild as its November selection. M-G-M 
has also bought the movie rights at 
an astronomical price. But even with- 
out these aids, the chances are that 
“B.F.’s Daughter” would hit the bull’s- 
eye. Glib, deft, entertaining, and tech- 





Acme 


Marquand hits the jackpot again 


nically masterful, it holds the interest 
throughout, even though many readers 
will wonder why, after they finish it. 
This latest dig, affectionate and amus- 
ing as usual, at the decadence of the 
American upper classes is set against a 
background of wartime Washington. 
Marquand’s rich always lead lives of 
quiet desperation. In this case it is the 
desperate life of Polly Fulton, debutante 
daughter of the self-made industrial ty- 
coon B.F., as he is known to business 
associates and intimates alike. Polly’s 


‘troubles center around her romantic en- 


tanglements. Endowed with beauty, 
brains, aad a fair amount of integrity, she 
entered adult life curiously ill-equipped 
to cope with its realities. 

Polly is the victim of an overadoring 
father. She grows up in the pampered, 
protected luxury of great wealth, only to 
end up feeling somewhat useless after all. 
How this inner sense of inadequacy de- 
stroys her chances for a successful mar- 
riage is the novel’s theme. 

Whatever Marquand’s message is, and 
it seems a perfectly valid one, it never 
comes through with the impact one ex- 
pects from a writer of his technical skill. 
The reader ends up feeling absorbed in, 
but not especially moved by Polly’s plight. 
This is probably due to Marquand’s 
rather slick handling of his characters. 


Marquand does this mainly with Tom 
Brett, Polly’s husband, originally “an in- 
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Dalmotron saves steps! 


In busy, small offices, shops, stores, in the home 

or apartment, on the farm—wherever paging or 

intercommunication is necessary, the new All 

Master DALMOTRON will pay for itself. 

NO DIALING e NO FUSS e INSTANTANEOUS 

LOW FIRST COST e LOW INSTALLATION COST 
Write Dept. NW for free literature. 


DALMO VICTOR, San Carlos, California. 
Distributors and dealers located in principal cities. 
“See the DALMOTRON demonstrated” 
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Insurance Companies 


New Vork 


From hangars to helicopters, from passengers § Let the Great American Group, which writes 
to personnel, risks of commercial or private practically every form of insurance’ except 
aviation can be adequately insured through _ life, consolidate all your insurable risks, through 
the facilities of the Great American tiem one of its 16,000 conveniently located agents 


of Insurance Companies. —or your own broker. 
* * * 


Confidence, the key to successful pursuit of life or business, is greatly strengthened 
by the knowledge of adequate insurance. 


GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 


Great American Great American Indemnity American Alliance 
American National County Fire Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine North Carolina Home Rochester American 
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Ice Cream Frozen at 
50° Below Zero by— 


Refrigeration 


In this tunnel at the Hershey 
Creamery Company, Harrisburg, 
Penna. Double conveyors, 120 feet 
long, handle the packages on two 
levels, automatically. Low-tempera- 
ture air, blown from cooling coils 
overhead. freezes the product in less 
than an hour: 
rate, 180 pints 
per minute. 

Twice en- 
larged and 
now in its elev- 
enth year of 
operation, this 
Frick-Freezer is 
supreme 
in its field. 
Consult the 
ms 6nearest Frick 
Engineer about 
that quick. 
freezer, to 
is handle ANY 
“te ; product 

Sw.’ a needed by 
Modern Test Labor. Yo" commu: 


atory at Hershey Plant nity or busi- 
ness. 





Sunlit Plant of the ai) 
Hershey Creamery Co. 








WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


Packages of Ice Cream on their way to 
the Freezing Tunnel 
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The Presidency 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








Not the least of the features of 
the late campaign was what happened 
to the massive institution of the Presi- 
dency. Organization Democrats far 
and near acted as if they were ashamed 
of their own President. His name was 
barely mentioned in speeches and 
campaign literature. With an eye to 
the Gallup polls, which indicated a 
drop in Mr. Truman’s popularity from 
a honeymoon percentage of 
87 per cent to an October 
brown of 32 per cent, they 
decided that he was to be 
written off as a loss. Repub- 
licans made the most of him 
as an issue. He was sur- 
rounded by Communists and 
bunglers, they said. He was 
weak and wobbly. Congress 
must seize the reins from his 
taltering hands. 

Upon the Republicans 
blame must rest for a strategy which 
evaded the presentation of a strong 
case for themselves and depended on 
this fatal weakness in their opposition. 
An equally important condemnation 
is due the Democratic political leader- 
ship for what it has done to an insti- 
tution basic in our national prestige 
at home and abroad. 

The little people who dominate po- 
litical matters in the Administration 
are, to a degree, responsible for what 
has happened to the Presidency. Take 
a small item as an example. It has been 
a feature of Washington political life 
in the past year for politicians to attain 
puny prestige by getting the President 
out of the White House to attend this 
or that politico-social function at their 


_ homes or under their auspices. Granted 


that the President himself should real- 
ize that this demeans his office. But 
his political friends have been more 
concerned with their competitive posi- 
tion among their cronies than with the 
integrity of the Presidency. They have 
put exploitation above respect. 


The thing goes back to a sordid 
day at thé Chicago Democratic con- 
vention in 1944. Some otf us who.sat 
in the press section through the reeking 
oratory that attended the nomination 
of the Vice Presidential candidate 
knew that most of those self-seeking 
people felt in their hearts that they 
were nominating a President. That’s 
what all the shouting was about, and 
some orators all but said that their 
candidates were young and vigorous 
men. But no commentator dared reveal 





this, because he would have been 
hounded to death for dragging a grisly 
irrelevance into the campaign. He 


would have been smeared from Dan 


to Beersheba. 

And so a campaign was fought in 
the dark. 

It was tragic that President Roose- 
velt should have been urged to run. 
Those who cared more for him than 
for victory did not press him 
to be a candidate. And now 
comes the testimony of an 
honest man and as loyal a 
friend as Mr. Roosevelt ever 
had, Vice Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire. In his revealing 
and important book “White 
House Physician,” he says 
of the advice he gave, 
after his consultants had 
reported that the President 
was organically sound: 

“In private talk with the President, 
however, I could and did go beyond 
the checkups, frankly stating my fears. 
There was his age to be considered and 
twelve years of grueling strain such as 
no other Chief Executive had ever 
been called upon to bear. With proper 
care and strict adherence to rules, I 
gave it as my best judgment that his 
chances of winning through to 1948 
were good.” He italicizes the word 
“good.” 

The plain fact, revealed in Admiral 
McIntire’s interesting pages, is that 


‘the President did not adhere to the 


rules. 

Admiral McIntire says, further, that 
when the campaign-reached an exciting 
state, “the President waved my objec- 
tions aside and scheduled speeches in 
Washington, New York, Boston and 
Chicago.” And so on to the end. 


Admiral McIntire cannot be 
blamed. His case is clearly made out. 
But what of those who urged the Pres- 
ident to run and those who urged his 
added exertions? 

In any event, Mr. Truman is now 
the President, with all the deep signifi- 
cance that attends the institution of 
the Presidency. He is the spokesman 
and personal embodiment of the na- 
tion-in world affairs. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings conceive of na- 
tions in terms of their institutions. It 
would be unfortunate if either the 
President’s friends, his enemies or he 
himself should permit respect for his 
office to decline further in the two 
years ahead. 
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1 “J literally stumbled on it,” writes a friend of Canadian Club 

Whisky, “—a centuries-old Mayan ceremonial bowl. Holding it, I 
couldn’t help wondering what secrets it could tell of that amazingly 
advanced Indian civilization whose story may never be fully revealed. 
That was in Yucatan last Spring while I was awaiting Clipper pas- 
sage to New Orleans—nowadays just 3% hours away by air. 


yt day had started out as a turkey hunt, 3 “One memorable experience was 4 “Winding up at an henequen plantation 


but even the teeming game in this hunter’s swimming underground. You must 
dream-land couldn’t compete for my attention go underground (or to the beaches)... 
with the fascination of the ruins, the eerie land. | Yucatan has no surface streams or lakes. 


was an eye-widening experience too—eye- 
widening for two reasons: the vast fields of spiky 
henequen (source of rope and twine) and... 


5 “The hacienda house dating back almost to Cortez! 

I felt I'd been transported back three hundred years—till 
I sipped a treat that’s prized wherever civilized moderns 

meet. No mistaking its distinctive flavor—Canadian Club!” 
Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 
no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. 

That’s what made Canadian Club the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States, 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Canadian Cll 


send from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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